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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


The  North  Central  Association  will 
convene  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Monday,  March  34,  for  its  fifty- 
second  annual  meeting.  The  final  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  38th. 
The  general  theme  will  be  “Education 
for  World  Citizenship.”  The  first  three 
days,  Monday  through  Wednesday, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  customary  busi¬ 
ness  procedures  of  the  Association. 

On  Monday  the  Board  of  Review, 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities,  will  hold  an  all  day  ses¬ 
sion;  the  twenty  state  chairmen  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  will 
meet  as  usual  in  the  afternoon;  and  in 
the  evening,  there  will  be  an  informal 
meeting  of  that  Commission. 

Tuesday  will  be  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
viewing  committees  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Board 
of  Review  will  hold  its  second  all-day 
session. 

On  Wednesday,  all  three  Commis¬ 
sions  will  convene  at  nine  o’clock  in 
executive  session,  and  again  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  4:30  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  first  session. 

Thursday  morning,  the  37th,  will 
see  the  three  Commissions  in  final  ses¬ 
sion.  At  two  o’clock  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held. 
The  topic  selected  for  this  occasion  is 


“The  Contribution  of  Education  to 
World  Citizenship.”  At  7:30,  the  con¬ 
ference  of  high  school  principals  will 
be  held  again  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years. 

Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  annual 
meeting,  will  be  devot^  to  two  general 
sessions.  In  the  forenoon,  “The  Con¬ 
tribution  of  Science  to  World  Citizen¬ 
ship”  will  be  presented,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  final  session  of  1947  will 
close  on  the  note,  “Spiritual  Founda¬ 
tions  of  World  Citizenship.”  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this  general  meeting  the 
Executive  Committee  will  hold  its  last 
session  of  the  week. 

“note  to  the  editok” 

These  four  unromantic  words,  now 
quite  familiar  to  the  writer  after  five 
years  in  the  editor’s  chair,  introduce  a 
miscellany  of  appeals  for  space  in  this 
publication.  Most  of  them  are  ignored 
because  long  ago  the  Editorial  Board 
established  the  policy  of  restricting  the 
Quakterly  to  matters  which  originate 
within  the  Association  itself.  As  a 
house  organ,  the  Quarterly  rarely 
carries  major  articles  or  papers  from 
the  outside,  and  then  only  because 
they  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  As  a  consequence,  many  other¬ 
wise  very  creditable  manuscripts  have 
had  to  be  returned  to  their  respective 
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writers,  frequently  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  certain  other  publications.  The  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  have  later 
appeared  has  been  gratifying  to  this 
office. 

But  there  are  other  appeals  which 
merit  attention  here  because  they  lie 
so  close  to  the  fundamental  educational 
purposes  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  disclosed,  in  part,  by  the 
theme  for  the  1947  meeting  of  that 
body.  As  shown  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  that  theme  will  be  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  World  Citizenship.”  Thus, 
“we  are  hoping  that  you  will  join  with 
us  in  the  celebration  of  negro  history 
WEEK  beginning  February  9,  1947,” 
writes  C.  G.  Woodson,  director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History,  Incorporated,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  goes  on  to  say, 

Hie  theme  for  the  year  is  “Democracy  Possible 
only  through  Brotherhood.”  History  does  not 
show  that  democracy  has  ever  been  attained  by 
such  methods  as  we  are  using  today.  We  are 
holding  conferences  and  passing  resolutions  and 
deciding  by  a  majority  what  shall  be  done  or  what 
shall  not  be  done  without  laying  a  foundation  on 
which  we  can  build  a  new  structure.  What  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  are  now  doing  may 
be  destroyed  overnight  and  soon  forgotten  in  the 
mad  rush  for  more  selfish  gains.  The  thing  for 
which  we  should  now  be  working  is  brotherhood. 
People  who  do  not  practice  it  will  never  live 
together  in  peace  and  will  never  keep  the  peace 
with  neighboring  nations. 

Another  communication  is  at  hand, 
signed  by  Herbert  L.  Seamans,  director 
of  the  Commission  on  Educational  Or¬ 
ganizations,  of  The  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  cites  President  Truman’s 
appeal  for  nation  wide  observance  of 
AlCERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  WEEK,  and 
encloses  the  following  announcement: 

The  National  Qinference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  annoimces  the  14th  annual  observance  of 
national  Brotherhood  Week  to  occur  February 
16-23,  >947"  The  theme  is  “Brotherhood — ^Pat¬ 


tern  for  Peace.”  Program  aids  for  use  in  schools 
and  colleges  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Materials  are  adapted  to  age  levels  in  the  schools. 
Plays,  comics,  posters,  book  lists  and  other  types 
of  literature,  and  visual  aids  are  available. 

Under  the  caption,  “Seeks  Emotional 
Maturity  in  International  Affairs,” 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  through  Devereux  C.  Josephs, 
its  president,  extends  an  invitation 
“primarily  to  educators  at  the  college 
level”  to  submit  educational  projects 
which  go  beyond  “sowing  an  annual 
crop  that  may  die  with  the  first  ad¬ 
verse  change  in  the  climate  of  opinion; 
something  must  be  planted  that  will 
grow  strong  from  deep  roots.”  Mr. 
Josephs  gives  priority  to  the  field  of 
international  relations,  stating  that 
“without  peace  and  the  prospect  of 
peace,  all  other  plans  are  worthless. 
Here,  then,  is  a  basic  interest . .  .  the 
goal  chosen  is  adult  appreciation  of 
international  responsibilities.”  The  Cor¬ 
poration,  backed  by  resources  in  excess 
of  $167,000,000,  stands  ready  to  help 
the  colleges  make  this  country  “more 
literate  and  more  emotionally  mature 
in  international  affairs.” 

These  three  announcements  are 
keyed  to  a  theme  which  is  rising  in 
crescendo  in  American  education. 
Brotherhood  at  home  and  with  nations 
abroad  has  not  escaped  notice  by  this 
Association.  But  as  a  continuing  obli¬ 
gation  it  is  here  brought  especially  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  whose  work  in 
the  curriculum  is  well  known. 

Finally,  the  march  of  dimes  com¬ 
mands  the  compassionate  support  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  is 
even  remotely  touched  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  From  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  New  York, 
comes  this  call: 

The  March  of  Dimes  this  year  is  being  held 
from  January  isth  to  the  30th.  The  teacher 
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looks  to  the  future  mouths  and  knows  that  as 
regularly  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  the  number 
of  cases  will  increase  as  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year  come  around.  She  knows  we  must  be  ready 
for  that  time,  provided  with  the  wherewithal  to 
treat  those  who  are  attacked  by  this  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  diseases.  And  she  knows  that  the 
March  of  Dimes  is  that  provider. 

When  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurs,  the 
funds  in  the  local  Chapter  treasury  melt  like 
snow  in  the  sun.  Invariably  the  Chi4>ter  calls  on 
the  National  Headquarters  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance,  and  this  is  never  refused.  Other  help  is 
generally  needed — more  skilled  doctors,  more 
nurses,  more  physical  therapists,  perhaps  more 
respirators  or  other  equipment.  All  these  are 
provided,  and  epidemiologists  travel  to  the 
scene  of  the  outbreak  to  seek  any  clues  to  the 
mystery  of  transmission — ail  paid  for  by  the 
March  of  Dimes.  The  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  raises  money  for  its  work  in 
no  other  way. 

Here,  then,  is  the  annual  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  implement  their  health  instruction 
by  making  the  dimes  march  on. 

Haxlan  C.  Koch 

PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  THE  POLICIES, 
REGULATIONS,  AND  CRITERIA  POR  THE 

APPROVAL  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

In  1945  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  study  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  revising  the  policies,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  criteria  for  secondary  schools. 
The  following  men  were  selected:  A.  C. 
Cross,  Colorado;  Carl  G.  F.  Franz^n, 
Indiana;  A.  J.  Gibson,  West  Virginia; 
E.  G.  Johnston,  Michigan;  William 
E.  McVey,  Illinois;  M.  R.  Owens, 
Arkansas;  and  B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  North 
Dakota,  ex  officio.  On  March  27,  1946, 
the  committee  made  a  report  of  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  Commission  at  Chicago; 
in  fact,  the  report  constituted  the 
theme  for  the  entire  afternoon  session 
of  the  Commission  which  was  led  by 
a  panel  comprised  of  Mr.  McVey  and 
Mr.  Franz6n  as  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  of  Messrs.  G.  A.  Beck, 
principal  of  Central  High  School, 


Duluth;  H.  E.  Merritt,  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Committee;  John 
Rufi,  chairman  of  the  Missouri  State 
Committee;  Paul  Stevens,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Wheat  ]^dge, 
Colorado;  and  Reverend  Julian  L. 
Moline,  S.  J.,  West  Baden  College, 
West  Baden,  Indiana,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Commission  at  large. 

Mr.  McVey  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  had  adopted  and  followed 
these  guiding  principles: 

Principle  No.  i. — An  institution 
should  1^  judged  insofar  as  possible 
upon  the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  it 
presents  as  an  institution  of  its  type. 
While  it  seems  necessary  that  institu¬ 
tions  be  judged  in  terms  of  particular 
characteristics,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  wide  variations  will  appear  in  the 
degree  of  success  achieved. 

Principle  No.  2. — ^It  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  principle  of  procedure  that 
emergency  in  one  field  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  strength  in  the  other 
field. 

Principle  No.  j. — A  school  should 
be  judged  in  terms  of  its  own  philoso¬ 
phies  and  the  purpose  it  serves  in  its 
own  community. 

Principle  No.  4. — The  criteria  should 
be  flexible  and  of  a  type  that  can  read¬ 
ily  adjust  itself  to  the  facts.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  individual  differ¬ 
ences  exist  among  schools. 

Principle  No.  5. — The  objectives  of 
the  criteria  should  be  based  on  estab¬ 
lished  validity  as  a  measuring  instru¬ 
ment. 

Principle  No.  6. — While  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  criteria  should  re¬ 
gard  as  basic  certain  characteristics 
such  as  faculty  preparation,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  school, 
the  quality  of  the  school,  and  the  board 
of  education,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  considerable  divergence  may  occur 
in  any  one  of  these  characteristics  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  the  educational 
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merits  of  an  institution.  Uniformity  in 
every  detail  stifles  educational  ezperi* 
mentation  and  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  undesirable. 

Principle  No.  7. — The  criteria  to  be 
of  maximum  value  must  be  stimulating 
and  conducive  to  educational  growth, 
provide  facilities  for  self-evaluation 
and  the  incentive  to  strive  endlessly  to¬ 
ward  higher  goals  of  achievement. 

After  Mr.  McVey  had  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  these  principles,  Mr.  Franz4n 
presented  the  respective  policies,  regu¬ 
lations,  and  criteria  with  proposed 
modifications  and  the  panel  then  took 
over,  with  participation  from  the  floor. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  goes 
to  press,  the  results  of  a  referendum  on 
the  proposed  changes  are  being  com¬ 
piled  by  the  aforementioned  committee. 
The  April  issue  will  carry  a  complete 
account  of  the  results  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Mr.  Franz^n. 

CONTRIBXTTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh  is  vice  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  location 
and  a  former  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 


sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities;  C. 
O.  Davis  is  professor  emeritus  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  former  editor  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Quarterly;  H. 
M.  Gage  is  president  of  Lindenwood 
College,  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Evaluation  of  Accrediting  Procedures 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and. 
Universities;  O.  K.  Garretson  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Secondary  Education  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools;  Rev.  Wilfred  M.  Mallon, 
S.  J.,  is  regional  director  of  the  Jesuit 
Educational  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Procedures  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities; 
Chen  Ping-Chuan  is  president  of  the 
University  of  Canton,  China;  and  Rev. 
Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.  J.,  is 
dean  of  the  St.  Louis  University  School 
of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  and 
former  president  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 


SOME  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  NORTH  CENTRAL  HISTORY^ 
C.  O.  Davis 

Prcftsaor  Emtrihu  cf  Edmafion 
Unhtrsity  rf  MicMian 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  again  tonight.  It  has  been  five 
years  since  I  have  mingled  with  you 
and  I  have  always  had  a  genuine  af¬ 
fection  for  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  My  connection  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  began  in  1911,  and  terminated  in 
1941,  that  is,  my  physical  presence  here 
terminated.  I  have  always  looked  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pride  upon 
this  organization.  I  once  thought  that 
I  knew  most  of  the  men,  certainly  of 
the  Secondary  School  Commission.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  I  no  longer  do 
and  yet,  as  I  have  mingled  with  you 
today  and  looked  over  some  of  you  to¬ 
night,  I  recognize  that  a  considerable 
number  have  familiar  faces.  I  notice 
that  quite  a  number  of  you  are  a  little 
more  bald  and  others  are  grayer  than 
they  were  five  years  ago. 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  you  know 
the  genuine  truth  about  hair  on  the 
head?  One  of  our  greatest  scientists 
has  worked  out  a  theory  for  which  he 
vouches.  I  don’t  recall  whether  he  was 
a  chemist  or  physicist  or  a  botanist,  a 
sociologist,  dermatologist,  astrologer, 
or  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  he  makes 
the  point  that  in  youth  we  all  grow 
hair;  we  can’t  help  it.  It  is  like  grass  in 
the  springtime,  it  comes  up  through 
the  cracks  in  the  cement,  but  as  we 
grow  a  little  older  that  condition  no 
longer  exists.  Therefore,  in  order  to 

*  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  four  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Dinner  of 
the  Association,  March  aS,  1946,  at  the  Fifty- 
First  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago.  Wartime  re¬ 
strictions  on  travel  prevented  holding  it  in  1945, 
as  planned.  This  account  of  Dr.  Davis’  address  is 
derived  from  a  stenotypist’s  record  of  what  he 
said. 


keep  the  hair  you  have,  you  must  have 
it  fertilized  or  fed;  consequently  the 
tendency  is  for  the  hair  to  strike  its 
roots  deep  and  if  going  down  it  finds 
any  gray  matter  it  turns  gray.  If  it 
doesn’t  it  falls  out.  Now,  you  fellows 
can  make  the  most  of  that.  I  am  not 
vouching  for  it. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  Association  for  the  privilege 
of  having  written  the  history  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  undertake  it. 

This  Association  was  bom  fifty-one 
years  ago  tomorrow,  on  the  29th  day 
of  March,  1895.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
brain  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  William 
Butts,  who,  at  that  time,  was  principal 
of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy, 
Orchard  Lake,  Michigan.  Mr.  Butts 
was  eastern  by  birth,  and  in  1894  he 
had  gbne  to  his  old  home  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  learned  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  New  England.  He 
came  back  and  approached  President 
Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  suggested  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  if  the  states  in  this  North 
Central  territory  imitated  New  Eng¬ 
land.  President  Angell  didn’t  seem  to 
warm  up  to  the  idea,  perhaps  because 
conditions  out  here  are  different  from 
New  England,  but  he  advised  Mr.  Butts 
to  get  the  advice  of  some  other  people 
and  report. 

Mr.  Butts  came  to  Chicago  and  saw 
President  Harper,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  he  went  over  to  Wisconsin 
and  saw  President  Adams,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Wisconsin;  over  to  North¬ 
western  and  saw  President  Rogers,  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  some 
others,  all  of  whom  were  seemingly 
deeply  impressed  with  the  proposal  and 
suggested  that  it  be  put  into  effect. 
Mr.  Butts  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  and 
presented  his  finding  to  President 
Angell  who  then  immediately  lent  his 
support  to  the  movement.  However, 
in  order  to  have  some  organization 
that  was  already  existing  sponsor  it, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  before  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club — in¬ 
deed,  the  North  Central  is  patterned 
very  largely  after  the  organization  of 
the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club, 
and  since  been  copied  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Schoolmasters’ 
Club  met  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  that 
year  and  on  the  first  day  of  December 
1894,  a  proposal  was  made  that  a  letter 
be  sent  to  representatives  in  the  then 
so-called  North  Central  states  and 
invite  them  to  a  meeting  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
tion. 

That  letter  went  out  under  date  of 
December  31,  1894,  and  over  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  President  Angell,  President 
Harper,  President  Adams,  President 
Rogers,  and  three  representatives  of 
the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club, 
calling  for  a  gathering  at  Northwestern 
University  on  the  29th  and  30th  of 
March,  1895.  At  that  first  meeting 
thirty-six  persons  were  present.  Three 
states  were  not  represented,  namely, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
but  the  other  seven — there  were  only 
ten  states  regarded  as  being  in- the 
North  Central  territory — were  there. 
The  time  was  consumed  in  drafting  a 
constitution,  electing  officers,  and  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  future.  President 
Angell  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
this  organization;  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Detroit, 
secretary;  and  Mr.  Carman,  of  Lewis 
Institute,  treasurer.  The  next  year  they 


met  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
year  following  they  were  the  guests  of 
Lewis  Institute  and  ever  since  that 
time  the  North  Central  Association 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Chicago, 
with  the  exception  of  1900  and  1917 
when  the  Association  met  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  1902,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Those  first  meetings,  as  I  have 
thought  of  them,  resembled  high  grade 
teachers’  institutes.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  legislate  on  any  matters.  In¬ 
stead,  views  were  exchanged  and  the 
Executive  Committee  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  formulating 
moot  questions  upon  which  papers 
would  be  presented  and  then  discussed. 
For  example,  I  have  listed  a  few  of 
these.  Permit  me  to  read  the  ones  of 
1897: 

“Resolved,  that  in  colleges  and 
especially  in  the  larger  universities, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  entrust  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  to  inexperienced  teachers 
often  inferior  to  those  in  high  schools. 
It  is  a  growing  evil  and  ought  to  be 
checked.” 

Another  one  of  that  same  year  was: 
“Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  courses  in  secondary 
schools  should  be  the  same  for  students 
who  intend  to  go  to  college  and  for 
those  who  do  not.” 

And  another:  “Resolved,  that  in 
every  secondary  school  and  in  colleges 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
the  study  of  language  and  the  study 
of  mathematics  should  be  predomi¬ 
nately  and  continuously  pursued.” 

That  was  the  nature  of  those  meet¬ 
ings.  As  I  say,  two  formal  papers  were 
read  on  each  of  these  resolutions  or  on 
the  topic  of  the  meeting,  consuming 
generally  a  half-day.  Then  the  matter 
was  thrown  open  for  discussion.  That 
was  about  all  that  was  done  in  those 
earlier  meetings.  However,  by  1900,  the 
situation  between  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  had  become  exceedingly 
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acute.  The  accrediting  system,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know,  started  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  President 
Angell  introduced  it  there  in  1871;  in* 
deed  for  many  years  this  plan  was 
known  as  the  “Michigan  Plan.”  That 
is,  professors  were  sent  out  from  the 
University  to  inspect  schools  and  if 
they  found  conditions  satisfactory, 
they  recommended  that  the  school  he 
accredited  and  that  students  graduat¬ 
ing  therefrom  be  brought  into  the  in¬ 
stitution  without  formal  examination. 
Other  states  had  taken  up  that  pro¬ 
cedure.  By  1900,  when  the  whole  sec¬ 
ondary  school  movement  had  begun  to 
get  terrifically  strong,  many  new  types 
of  students  were  coming  into  the  school 
as  they  have  continued,  of  course,  to  do 
even  up  to  the  present  minute.  The 
idea  of  having  common  standards  was 
unknown.  Each  institution  set  its  own 
standards.  The  Carnegie  Unit,  so- 
called,  came  into  effect,  but  nobody 
knew  what  a  unit  was.  In  the  beginning 
Algebra  I  was  not  necessarily  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  a  unit,  at  least  by  all  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  same  was  true  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  Latin,  and  of  English.  There 
was  no  common  standard.  It  was  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  of  course,  for  the 
larger  schools — those  schools  which 
were  sending  their  graduates  to  many 
institutions.  Some  of  them  were  going 
to  Michigan,  others  Chicago,  others 
Indiana,  others  Illinois,  and  so  on. 

Indeed,  while  I  was  inspector,  I 
crossed  the  Michigan  line  and  in¬ 
spected  schools  in  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Thus  the  inspectors 
from  different  states  crossed  the  trails 
of  other  inspectors,  and  all  of  them  were 
setting  up  recommendations  that  were 
different  in  some  way  from  those  of  the 
others.  So  by  1900,  as  I  say,  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  almost  intolerable.  In 
1901,  Dean  Forbes,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  made  an  address  before  this 
Association  in  which  he  presented  the 


matter  and  argued  that  the  time  had 
come  when  there  must  be  some  set  of 
standards  that  would  be  acceptable  by 
all  of  the  institutions.  Out  of  that  ad¬ 
dress  came  immediately  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Commission  t^t  this 
Association  had.  It  was  called  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  It 
broke  up  immediately  into  three  sub¬ 
committees;  one  to  organize  courses  of 
study;  another,  to  be  called  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Accrediting  Schools;  and  the 
third,  to  take  into  account  what  con¬ 
sideration,  if  any,  could  be  granted  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  who  offered 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  courses 
or  credits  required  for  graduation. 
Then,  too,  an  Executive  Committee 
was  created.  These  committees  made 
their  reports  the  following  year  and 
brought  in  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  courses  and  curricula.  Indeed,  the 
Executive  Committee  continued  to 
operate  until  1910,  bringing  in  recom¬ 
mendations,  one  year  on  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  year  mathematics  and  possibly  the 
next  year  on  third  and  fourth  year 
mathematics  and  so  on,  until  by  1910 
it  had  coveredi  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  pretty  well  with  courses  of 
study  compris^  of  units,  as  we  called 
them,  which  were  uniform.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Accrediting  Schools  brought 
in  a  series  of  standards  which  are  the 
basis  of  those  that  are  still  in  existence. 

The  first  standard,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  one,  was  that  all 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  all 
schools  that  were  to  be  accepted  by 
this  Association  must  be  college  gradu¬ 
ates  and  must  hold  degrees  from 
reputable  institutions.  The  number  of 
hours  that  a  teacher  could  teach  was 
set  at  a  maximum  of  six  a  day  with  a 
recommendation  of  five.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  set  thirty-six  weeks  as  the 
standard  school  year  with  periods  of 
forty  minutes.  Then  there  was  one 
sweeping  recommendation  which  be- 
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came  another  standard;  namely,  that 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  institution 
must  be  exceedingly  high  as  judged  by 
a  very  careful  personal  inspection. 

There  were  no  objections  to  that  list; 
however,  the  President  of  Illinois 
fought  it  desperately,  arguing  that  it 
was  a  partial  list  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
fair.  For  these  and  various  other 
reasons  the  list  was  withdrawn.  But 
the  following  year  the  Committee  came 
back  better  prep>ared  to  defend  its 
recommendations,  whereupon  156  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  were  accredited.  That 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  accrediting 
s)rstem  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  I  have  said,  up  to  that  time  I 
had  thought  of  it  largely  as  a  high 
grade  teachers’  institute. 

Immediately  following  that  setup  of 
standards  for  secondary  schools,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  standardize  col¬ 
leges.  That  was  a  very  natural  pro¬ 
posal.  If  high  schools  should  be 
accredited  and  standardized,  why 
shouldn’t  colleges  be  so  treated?  The 
proposal  was  fought  for  nearly  ten 
years  until  finally  in  1912,  colleges 
were  accredited.  The  standards  as  we 
know  them,  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
been  greatly  modified  since  that  time. 

You  also  recall  that,  about  1910, 
what  we  think  of  as  the  scientific 
movement  in  education  began.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Judd,  Professor  Kovan,  Dean 
Jessup,  and  three  other  leaders  of  this 
Association  started  the  campaign  for 
scientific  or  quasi-scientific  factual 
studies,  and  those  studies  have  gone  on 
from  that  day  to  this.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  this  Association  has  turned 
out,  but  it  must  run  into  the  thousands. 
I  have  attempted  to  list  in  the  History 
of  the  Association  [pp.  248-62]  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  among  the  more 
important  of  these  studies.  There  are 
about  150,  with  documentary  refer¬ 
ences  and  brief  statements  as  to  the 
nature  of  each. 


In  1916,  it  was  realized  that  the  old 
constitution  was  no  longer  satisfactory. 
Consequently,  a  new  one  was  drawn 
that  year  which  provided  for  three 
Commissions  exactly  as  we  have  them 
now,  although  they  have  been  renamed 
slightly.  Their  functions  were  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  they  are  today. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  a  number  of  very  vital  issues 
have  been  taken  up  from  time  to  time. 
I  can’t  discuss  many  of  them  tonight, 
but  a  few  I  think  are  worth  mentioning. 

The  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first, 
issues  that  came  up  was  what  to  do 
with  normal  schools?  A  normal  school 
fifty  years  ago  was  neither  fish  nor 
fowl.  It  almost  never  offered  more  than 
a  two-year  course.  It  not  infrequently 
admitted  students  from  the  twelfth 
grade  and  oftentimes  from  the  eleventh 
grade  and,  possibly,  on  occasion  from 
grades  lower  still.  Indeed,  a  normal 
school  was  looked  upon  in  those  days 
as  a  preparatory  or  professional  train¬ 
ing  school  for  elementary  school 
teachers  whose  work  consisted  largely 
of  a  review  of  the  subjects  that  were 
taught  in  the  elementary  school,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  method  as  to  how 
that  should  be  done. 

Now  in  the  very  first  call  of  the 
thirty-six  men  who  came  here  in  1895, 
three  represented  normal  schools.  But 
immediately  the  question  arose,  Should 
such  schools  be  admitted?  They  were 
not  secondary  schools,  they  were  not 
colleges,  and  yet,  by  its  very  definition, 
this  Association  is  an  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Many 
wanted  to  throw  them  out  entirely,  but 
that  didn’t  seem  feasible,  so  they  were 
allowed  to  stay  and  little  by  little  the 
normal  schools  changed  their  whole 
nature;  they  not  only  became  three- 
year  schools  and  four-year  schools,  but 
they  also  began  to  give  degrees.  Many 
of  them  have  taken  new  names.  They 
have  raised  their  standards.  They  have 
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raised  salaries.  They  have  done  every¬ 
thing,  indeed,  to  change  their  charac¬ 
ter.  They  are  entirely  different  from 
what  they  used  to  be,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  present  time,  of  the  schools  on 
the  accredited  list  only  two  still  carry 
the  name  “Normal”  in  their  titles.  The 
rest  are  schools  of  education  or  teachers 
colleges  or  the  like. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the 
normal  schools  was  finally  settled,  of 
course,  by  listing  them  among  the  col¬ 
leges  and  designating  whether  they 
were  accredited  as  junior  colleges,  or 
four-year  colleges,  or  colleges  partic- 
lUarly  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Another  matter  that  came  up  rather 
early  involved  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
number  of  members  of  this  Association. 
One  hundred  was  put  as  a  maximum. 
It  was  finally  proposed  to  raise  it  to  one 
hundred  fifty.  That  was  voted  down 
completely.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
think  that  today  there  are  over  three 
thousand  secon^ry  schools  and  more 
than  three  hundred  colleges  that  are 
members  of  the  Association.  Obviously, 
to  have  fixed  a  permanent  limit  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  fifty  would 
have  been  a  serious  mistake. 

Another  issue  was  the  question  of 
professional  training  of  teachers.  A.  S. 
Whitney,  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  was  chairman  of  the  first  board  of 
inspectors.  It  was  he  who  largely 
formulated  the  first  standards  for  the 
accrediting  of  secondary  schools.  He 
determined  that  there  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  a  requirement  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  but  the  Association  was  not 
ready  to  accept  that  recommendation 
and,  indeed,  not  until  1914  did  that 
clause  get  into  the  standards  of  this 
Association,  when  eleven  semester 
hours  of  education  were  required  for 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  Then 
immediately  came  the  question.  What 
constitutes  eleven  hours  of  education? 


I  can  recall  very  well  the  quarrel  that 
went  on  over  that.  It  was  finally  settled 
by  saying,  “Well,  leave  it  to  the  in¬ 
stitution,  itself;  any  course  that  an 
institution  officially  declares  a  course 
in  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  such  here.”  The  requirement 
remained  unchanged  until  1925.  Then, 
on  a  referendum  vote  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion — the  vote  was  nearly  unanimous 
— the  number  of  hours  of  professional 
training  was  raised  to  fifteen,  where  it 
still  stands.  However,  just  as  soon  as 
that  provision  was  set  up  for  secondary 
school  teachers,  the  same  issue  was 
raised  with  reference  to  college  teach¬ 
ers.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  ought 
to  be  sauce  for  the  gander,  it  was  said. 
If  you  are  going  to  require  professional 
training  for  high  school  teachers,  why 
shouldn’t  you  require  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  college  teachers?  I  recall  how 
bitterly  the' issue  was  fought  over  year 
after  year.  It  never  did  get  into  the 
standards  and  isn’t  there  yet. 

Still  another  one  was  the  question  of 
dues.  At  the  original  meeting  of  this 
Association,  the  dues  were  set  at  $3.00 
a  member.  There  were  various  clas¬ 
sifications  of  members.  There  were  the 
colleges,  universities,  the  secondary 
schools,  and  individual  members,  at 
$3.00  each.  In  1914  that  was  changed 
by  requiring  $10.00  from  universities, 
$5.00  from  colleges  and  $3.00  from 
secondary  schools  and  individuals.  But 
membership  didn’t  necessarily  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  accreditation. 
A  school  could  be  accredited  without 
being  a  member  and  a  lot  of  principals 
seemed  to  think  it  was  legitimate  to 
get  their  schools  accredited  and  have 
that  fact  published  in  the  local  papers, 
but  fail  to  pay  the  necessary  dues.  So, 
in  1916,  such  payment  was  made 
obligatory;  but  again,  the  secondary 
schools  balked  and  another  referendum 
was  taken.  To  appease  them  the  As- 
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sociation  said,  “If  you  refuse  to  pay 
$3.00,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
$2.00  to  become  a  member  of  the 
sociation?”  Thereupon  the  referendum 
vote  went  through  almost  100  percent. 
But  in  my  experience,  I  recall  that 
rep>eatedly  school  boards  refused  to  pay 
even  $2.00  and  many  a  principal  had  to 
take  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  save 
the  good  name  of  his  school.  In  1926, 
the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  was  established.  At  that 
time,  the  dues  for  universities  were 
set  at  $50.00,  for  colleges  at  $25.00,  and 
for  secondary  schools  at  $5.00;  and 
again,  there  was  great  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  secondary  schools.  Many  of 
them  argued  that  the  laws  of  their 
resp>ective  states  wouldn’t  permit  them 
to  spend  $5.00  on  an  institution  such  as 
this.  Well,  the  Committee  got  around 
that  by  arguing  that  you  can  beat  the 
devil  around  the  stump  or  skin  a  cat 
in  more  than  one  way.  So  it  said,  “Pay 
your  $5.00  and  become  a  member  and 
we  will  give  you  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  free,  but  if 
you  don’t  want  to  do  that,  subscribe 
$5.00  to  the  Quarterly  and  we  will 
regard  that  as  a  membership  in  the 
Association.”  That  was  the  £^1  solu¬ 
tion,  but  it  still  took  two  or  three  years 
after  that  before  all  principals,  so  I 
understand,  were  able  to  get  the  $5.00 
out  of  their  boards  of  education  and 
some  of  them  again  had  to  pay  it  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

Length  of  term  of  office  became  an¬ 
other  issue.  In  the  constitution  of  1916, 
most  of  the  officers  were  limited  to 
three  years,  with  a  provision  that  an 
individual  could  not  hold  an  office 
longer  than  two  terms.  In  1924,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
individuals  in  the  Commission  on  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula  woo  had  already 
held  office  more  than  six  years,  so  they 
got  around  that  temporarily  by  voting 
to  make  them  advisory  members  for 


the  following  year  and  then  leaving  it 
to  a  referendum  vote  to  see  whether 
they  should  wipe  out  the  two-term 
restriction.  The  referendum  got  through 
more  or  less  unanimously. 

Another  had  to  do  with  the  question 
of  final  authority.  The  older  members 
of  this  Association  will  recall  very  well 
that  when  an  institution  was  rejected 
or  warned  or  dropped  from  the  list, 
there  was  an  unmerciful  effort  made  by 
the  president  or  the  dean  or  the  local 
staff  of  officers  of  the  institution  who 
came  down  and  took  the  floor  and 
argued,  not  for  minutes  but  almost  for 
hours,  why  that  school  should  not  be 
dropped  or  should  not  be  warned.  The 
constitution  of  1916,  it  was  thought, 
had  obviated  that — that  the  issue  had 
to  go  before  the  Executive  Committee. 
I  recall  very  distinctly  that  in  1924, 
when  Professor  Judd  was  president  of 
this  organization,  the  question  came  up 
in  an  acute  form  because  accrediting  or 
dropping  naturally  depended  upon  the 
standards;  whereupon  the  question 
arose,  “Who  is  going  to  make  the 
standards?”  Professor  Judd  recalled 
that  the  Association  as  a  whole  had  no 
right  whatever  to  make  standards. 
That  was  the  job  of  the  appropriate 
Commission.  All  the  Association  could 
do  was  to  approve  them  or  reject  them 
or  send  them  back  to  the  Commission, 
if  it  cared  to,  for  reconsideration.  That 
interpretation  was  upheld  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  whole.  So,  since  that 
time,  as  you  all  know,  an  institution 
that  is  now  dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  this  Association  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee 
shortly  after  the  taking  of  such  action 
and  state  its  case.  Then  if  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  feels  there  is  reason 
why  the  decision  should  be  modified, 
it  is  so  modified. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  that  I 
wish  to  mention.  It  relates  to  junior 
high  schools.  You  perhaps  recall  that 
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the  junior  high  school  movement  in 
this  country  began  in  1909 — at  least 
that  is  the  way  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  it.  By  1916,  there  were  about 
150  secondary  schools  which  had 
modified  their  types  of  organization  to 
include  the  junior  high  school,  by  be¬ 
coming  six-year  schools.  An  effort  was 
made  at  that  time  for  this  Association 
to  recognize  the  junior  high  school 
aspect  of  these  reorganized  schools.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  ten  years 
before  that  was  finally  decided.  Mean¬ 
while  the  argument  ran,  “If  you  don’t 
want  to  admit  them,  call  them  recog¬ 
nized  schools,”  but  nobody  would 
accept  that.  “Very  well,  let’s  then  ac¬ 
credit  a  six-year  school.”  No,  they 
wouldn’t  have  that.  “Let’s  accredit  a 
three-year  senior  high  schcol.”  No, 
they  wouldn’t  have  that.  It  had  to  be 
the  old  four-year  school.  Now,  as 
you  know,  six-year  schools,  five-year 
schools,  three-year  senior  high  schools, 
and  possibly  some  other  similar  types 
have  been  accredited.  And  that  is  the 
sort  of  situation  that  has  arisen  with 
reference  to  junior  colleges. 

I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  these 
things  in  the  History  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  you  will  find 
them  there.  The  book  is  organized  into 
eleven  chapters.  One  or  two  of  the 
chapters  deal  with  the  early  organiza¬ 
tion.  Another  with  the  constitution. 
And  still  another  with  the  publication 
policies.  I  have  listed,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  a  number  of  the  publications 
that  have  been  turned  out  and  they 
are  voluminous,  as  you  know.  They 
comprise  reports,  studies,  and  books 
that  have  had  a  remarkable  influence 
throughout  the  North  Central  ter¬ 
ritory  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  the  functions  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  another  on  the  Association 
as  a  whole;  another  on  the  work  of  the 
three  Commissions;  another,  of  course, 
on  the  accrediting  system  throughout 


its  whole  development,  and  another 
on  the  fraternal  delegates  or  fraternal 
relations.  Then  I  prepared  one  other 
chapter  on  what  I  call  excerpts  from 
the  addresses  delivered  before  this 
Association.  Now,  naturally,  those 
were  selected  according  to  my  personal 
judgment.  I  went  over  the  various 
addresses  that  have  been  delivered  here 
and  I  found  what  I  thought  were  some 
very  apt  and  very  pat  expressions.  I 
have  incorporated  those  under  six 
different  headings.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  them,  of  course,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  two  excerpts  if  I  may. 

The  first  one  is  from  an  address  by 
Milo  Stuart  who  was  president  of  this 
Association  in  1923.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  at  the  time.  Just  previous 
to  that  time,  as  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  a  very 
elaborate  questionnaire  and  sending  it 
out  to  all  the  principals  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  asking  them, 
“What  does  a  Principal  do  anyway? 
What  is  his  job?”  Well,  there  were  over 
fifteen  hundred  replies — and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  as  I  recall  it,  contained  fifty 
questions.  They  were  answered  very 
minutely.  In  passing,  may  I  refer  to 
Ed  Miller  of  Detroit — he  must  have 
had  a  stenographer  follow  him  around 
for  a  week  and  watch  what  he  did  and 
said  and  then  jot  it  down.  I  recall  that 
he  reported  that  he  had  spent  five 
minutes  on  Thursday  examining  the 
thumb  of  a  teacher  who  had  injured  it 
in  a  defective  door.  He  had  helped  to 
bandage  the  wrist  of  a  boy  who 
sprained  it  in  gymnasium  practice,  and 
so  on  and  on.  It  was  very  elaborate. 
Well,  within  a  year  or  two,  as  I  have 
said,  Mr.  Stuart  became  president  of 
this  Association.  He  argued  that  you 
can’t  judge  a  principal  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner.  A  principal’s  job  is  very  much 
bigger  than  his  routine  tasks  disclose. 
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He  said  in  part: 

The  relation  of  the  principal  to  his  teachers 
should  be  the  most  intimate  of  any.  If  a  teacher 
fails,  the  principal  fails;  if  the  teacher  succeeds, 
the  principal  succeeds. ...  To  sum  up  what  the 
principal’s  job  is,  I  should  call  him  a  referee  . . . 
the  captain  of  the  ship  . . .  the  boss  of  the  firm 
...  a  juvenile  judge  b^ore  whose  tribunal  come 
not  o^y  the  culprits  but  the  adults  who  fre¬ 
quently  contribute  to  the  pupils’  shortcoming. 
^  is  a  promoter  who  must  project  the  future  of 
his  institution  and  convert  the  public  to  his 
plan.  He  is  social  physician  to  every  parent  who 
has  a  wayward  son  who  needs  attention.  He  is  a 
friend-in-need  to  pupils  and  to  all  the  homes  in 
which  misfortune  comes.  He  is  a  man  among  men, 
but  among  boys  and  girls  (including  their 
parents)  he  is  idolized  as  is  no  ot^er  person  in  the 
community.  His  power,  his  activities,  even  the 
good  he  does,  cannot  be  measured  by  a  material 
yardstick. 

The  other  excerpt  I  want  to  read  is 
taken  from  an  address  delivered  by 
Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Professor  Scott  was 
president  of  this  Association  in  1914. 
At  that  time,  as  I  have  already  in¬ 
dicated,  the  so-called  scientific  move¬ 
ment  in  education  had  got  under  way 
and  we  were  engaged  in  making  graphs 
and  giving  out  statistics  about  this, 
that,  and  the  other  sort  of  thing.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Scott  took  for  his  topic,  “Effi¬ 
ciency  for  Efficiency’s  Sake.”  He  dealt 
with  the  ideal  teacher.  The  excerpt  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  do  not  know  how  the  profession  of  teaching 
presents  itself  to  those  who  are  before  me,  but 
to  me  it  has  always  seemed  very  closely  akin  to 
the  ministry.  Between  teaching  and  preaching 
there  is  an  afi^ty  which  rests  op  no  mere  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance.  I  have  always  thought  of  the 
teacher  as  being  called  to  his  pursuit  by  inward 
promptings,  not  by  caprice  or  merely  material 
considerations.  I  have  thou^t  of  him  as  entering 
upon  his  work  with  a  broken  and  contrite  heart, 
searching  the  inmost  folds  of  character  and  con¬ 
science  to  see  if  he  were  worthy  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  equal  to  the  task.  I  have  thouj^t  of  him 
as  pursuing  his  work  with  the  devotion  and  the 
fervor  of  one  who  has  consecrated  himself  to  a 
hig^  calling.  Still  further,  if  the  work  of  the 
teacher  is  to  be  tested  for  its  efikiency,  I  have 
thought  of  this  test  as  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ministry.  Is  he  a  savior  of  souls?  Is  he  a  foun¬ 


tain  of  light  and  hope  and  courage?  Does  the 
spark  of  intelligence  in  the  young  minds  before 
him  as  he  addresses  them  shoot  up  into  sudden 
flame?  Do  those  who  have  sat  under  his  ministra¬ 
tions  look  back  to  their  contacts  with  him  with 
gratitude,  as  accessions  when  the  finest  and 
best  in  them  was  aroused  and  stirred  to  activity? 
Has  he  been  able  to  inspire  them  with  the  love 
of  truth,  with  the  ambition  of  being  wise  and 
good,  with  the  growing  power  to  enjoy  what  is 
pure  and  noble  and  finely  wrought? 

Finally  he  wrote, 

I  have  been  told  that  it  was  once  the  custom  at 
Oberlin  Collq;e — it  may  be  yet,  for  all  I  know — 
for  instructors  to  open  every  recitation  with 
prayer.  For  my  part,  I  could  never  do  that.  Wild 
horses  could  not  drag  me  to  a  recitation  room  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  act  of  prayer  thus  made 
compulsory  would,  I  am  sure,  in  my  case  quickly 
degenerate  into  ritual,  into  formula,  into  hocus- 
pocus.  Nevertheless  there  is  something  about 
the  idea  that  appeals  to  me  strongly.  I  believe  in 
the  spirit  of  the  practice.  The  schoolroom  oug^t 
to  be  a  kind  of  ^rine.  It  was  so  to  me  when  I 
was  a  child.  It  was,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the 
word,  an  awful  place;  and  none  of  the  trivial 
happenings  of  the  daily  routine  could  rob  it  of 
its  significance.  So  it  should  be  for  the  teacher — a 
holy  place,  of  which  he  is  the  high  priest.  The 
teacher  who  when  he  enters  the  classroom  does 
not  feel  at  least  momentarily  something  of  the 
devotion  of  the  minister  of  God,  who  does  not 
then,  and  at  intervals  thereafter  as  he  conducts 
his  work,  feel  within  him  some  stirrings  of  the 
divine  H>irit,  is  not  a  teacher.  He  is  a  curve.  He 
should  go  into  some  pursuit  where  ciurves  are 
true  expressions  of  efficiency. 

Well,  that  is  a  pretty  strong  state¬ 
ment  for  an  ideal  teacher,  I  submit.  I 
used  to  know  Professor  Scott  very  in¬ 
timately,  but  I  don’t  remember  him  as 
a  very  outstandingly  religious  man, 
and  yet,  that  excerpt  is  suffused  with 
the  spirit  of  religion. 

Well,  that  is  the  book  I  have  tried  to 
write.  There  is  only  one  other  thing 
that  1  haven’t  said  here.  1  did  one 
chapter  on  the  finances  of  this  As¬ 
sociation.  The  first  report  of  the 
treasurer  was  made  in  1897.  At  that 
time  the  treasury  contained  $336.66.  In 
1941,  the  peak  year  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  the  amount  of 
money  handled  by  the  treasurer  was 
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over  $88,000.  Now  certainly,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  preface  of  this  book,  the 
North  Central  Association’s  history 
has  been  a  notable  one,  its  reputation 
is  most  enviable,  and  its  influence 
enormous.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
detractors.  There  were  those  who 
thought  its  mission  was  accomplished 
and  that  it  should  close  up  its  doors 
and  cease  operating,  but  each  decade 


has  opened  up  new  changes  to  this 
Association  and  it  has  met  them  with 
vigor  and  courage. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  may  have  another 
fifty  years  of  prosperity  and  educa¬ 
tional  leadership.  I  have  faith  that  that 
will  be  the  case.  And  if  my  book  in 
any  way  contributes  to  the  glory  of 
this  Association,  I  am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied. 


OUR  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  PAST  LEADERSHIP‘ 

H.  M.  Gace 
Lindettwood  Cottete 
St.  Charles,  Missouri 


1  BECAME  a  college  president  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1913.  Since  1914  I  have  at¬ 
tended  all  annual  meetings  of  the 
North  Central.  Just  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
recall.  In  1917  I  became  secretary  of 
the  Association  in  succession  to  Henry 
Brown  of  Winnetka,  who  had  gone  to 
service  in  the  army.  Milo  Stuart, 
Treasurer,  inducted  me  into  the  puz¬ 
zling  duties  of  the  secretary  just  as 
Charles  H.  Judd  and  K.  C.  Babcock 
were  teaching  me  the  duties  of  the 
Commission.  Following  five  or  six 
years’  service  as  secretary  I  became 
president  and  was  retired  from  that 
office  with  the  tribute  of  honorary 
membership.  A  little  later  I  was  asked 
to  serve  in  a  wholly  voluntary,  un¬ 
official  capacity  with  a  few  men  who 
later  were  recognized  as  The  Board  of 
Review.  Then  came  one  of  the  “in¬ 
cidents,”  which  come  now  and  again  in 
this  and  all  other  organizations  with¬ 
out  premeditation  by  anyone  I  was 
suddenly  returned  to  more  active 
service  on  the  Commission  and  its  then 
fully  recognized  Board  of  Review. 
More  in  truth  than  in  modesty  I  may 
say  that  I  have  really  done  very  little 
of  fundamental  significance  for  the 
North  Central.  I  have,  however, 
through  the  years,  occupied  a  good  seat 
for  observation.  My  only  competency 
to  make  the  remarks  that  follow  is  the 
fact  that  I  have  had  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  with  these  very  able 
and  good  men  who  have  given  the 

>  This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Dinner  of 
the  Association,  March  38, 1946. 


North  Central  an  endowment  of  ability 
and  goodness.  In  addition  I  have  had, 
I  think,  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
problems  of  colleges  that  have  felt  at 
once  the  weight  of  the  Association  rest¬ 
ing  on  them  and  the  upward  lift  of  its 
influence. 

The  history  of  men  and  their  in¬ 
stitutions  may  be  epitomized  in  the 
lives  of  a  few  men.  Their  names  sug¬ 
gest  epochs.  The  centuries  bear  the 
impress  of  their  personalities.  They 
have  created,  embodied,  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  action  and  institutions  the 
thought  of  the  generations  in  which 
they  have  lived.  They  have  not  always 
been  men  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member.  Sometimes  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly,  suddenly  done  their 
work  and  disappeared.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  preceded  by  a  long  and 
austere  period  of  preparation.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  been  merely  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  the  harbingers 
of  a  better  day.  Sometimes  they  have 
had  an  intelligent  and  sometimes  an 
ignorant  following.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  called  to  the  work  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  to  that  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Truly  memorable  events  of 
large  and  small  range,  both  popular 
and  obscure,  attest  the  truthfulness  of 
these  statements.  It  is  not  indeed 
implied  that  the  most  conspicuous  is 
necessarily  the  most  effective  leader¬ 
ship.  One  may  be  a  mere  figure-head, 
receive  all  the  credit  and  applause, 
while  the  real  leaders  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  To  all  of  our 
leaders,  to  the  conspicuous  and  ob¬ 
scure,  to  those  who  were  chairmen  of 
committees  and  to  others  who  were  not 
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even  members  of  a  committee,  we 
express  our  gratitude  in  exercise  of  the 
fine  art  of  spiritual  appreciation.  Many 
of  our  leaders  were  unknown  to  the 
millions  whom  they  influenced.  The 
mightiest  forces  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  noiseless  in  their  opera¬ 
tion. 

Still  streams  oft  water  fairest  meadows, 

The  bird  that  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

We  are  today  mindful  of  debt  to 
our  leaders  of  the  near  and  distant  past 
because  we  stand  today  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  fifty  years  looking  fore  and  aft. 
Here  is  a  visible  audience.  There  is  also 
a  much  larger  congregation  which  you 
cannot  see.  In  it  are  many  hundreds, 
the  prophets  of  the  late  1890’s  and 
early  1900’s,  invisible  presences — a 
great  congregation.  Carried  along  as 
ships  on  the  seas  of  memory  we  can  see 
them  coming  here,  a  long  procession 
moving  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  frontiers  of  creation,  filling 
this  room  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
presence  and  giving  to  us  their  benedic¬ 
tion. 

We  have  gathered,  visible  and  in¬ 
visible  presences,  to  celebrate  an  an¬ 
niversary,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  North  Central  Association.  We 
thereby  express  a  distinguishing  trait 
of  our  common  humanity.  Nature  does 
not  keep  anniversaries.  Nature  is  with¬ 
out  sentiment.  All  of  her  mighty  works 
are  timeless.  It  is  we  who  have  the 
sense  of  time  and  are  stirred  by  em¬ 
phatic  points  in  time.  Not  without 
feeling  do  we  tear  the  last  leaf  from  the 
calendar  of  fifty  years.  Before  closing 
the  thick  volume  of  fifty  years  of 
Association  history  we  shall  read  again 
its  long  record  of  routine  and  drudgery, 
its  idyllic  stanzas  of  joy,  its  ugly  blots 
of  misunderstanding  and  failure,  its 
noble  passages  of  duty  bravely  done, 
its  smooched  erasures  of  thwarted 
purpose,  its  tender  chapters  of  sacri¬ 


ficing  love.  Then  will  come  to  us  a 
realization  that  the  perfection  of  the 
past  is  that  “better  things”  provided 
for  us;  that  in  us  and  in  us  alone  the 
past  may  become  perfect  in  this 
present.  So,  with  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  duty  of  the  present  to  the 
past,  we  shall  meet  the  challenge  of  a 
new  day  and  shall  greet  a  new  epoch 
for  its  inherited  promise  of  great  pos¬ 
sibilities.  But  nature,  of  course,  will  not 
share  in  our  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
will  not  pause  to  marshall  the  hosts  of 
heaven  for  plaise  or  censure,  reminis¬ 
cence  or  prophecy.  Marked  indelibly  in 
our  minds  is  a  record  of  fifty  years  of 
life.  But  tomorrow  the  sun  will  take 
its  course  from  dawn  to  dark,  spring 
flowers  will  bloom  in  season,  just  be¬ 
cause  spring  is  their  season,  and  as  if 
there  were  no  drama  in  all  creation  but 
only  the  unwasting  and  inevitable 
processes  of  untiring  cosmic  power. 
Nature  minds  no  anniversaries.  Nature 
has  neither  regret  nor  hope;  needs  no 
reminder  and  no  spur.  But  we  live  by 
ideas  and  ideals.  In  accord  with  one  of 
those  strange  anomalies  of  life  we  greet 
a  second  half-century  of  life,  a  winsome 
future,  with  full  assurance  of  faith. 
Our  past  is  reassuring.  The  future 
that  we  see  is  not  a  strange  and  dread¬ 
ful  something  rushing  at  us  from  the 
front.  It  is  a  friendly  and  familiar 
influence  streaming  over  our  heads 
from  behind.  There  is  a  comforting  as¬ 
surance  that  “surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life.” 

The  wisdom  that  may  be  gleaned 
from  our  history,  glimpses  of  the  causes 
to  which  our  predecessors  have  given 
their  lives,  the  courage  and  vision  of 
the  early  prophets  of  this  Association, 
their  bold  launching  of  a  new  enter¬ 
prise  on  seas  uncertain  if  not  stormy, 
our  gains  in  social  control  of  education, 
the  still  more  priceless  gains  of  friend¬ 
ship,  of  hearts  imbued  with  the  spirit 
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of  high  endeavor  in  the  service  of  ously  questioned  until  1931.  At  that 
education,  and  of  wills  turned  toward  time  the  National  Conference  Com- 
the  good,  beautiful,  and  true — these  mittee  on  Standards  and  the  American 
things  are  stored  up  food  that  will  Council  on  Education,  -  the  North 
nourish  our  very  souls  and  make  us  Central  participating,  noted  an  exist- 
strong  to  face  new  situations  and  to  ing  diversity  of  standards  and  resulting 
solve  new  problems  in  the  future.  The  confusion.  A  prepared  statement  sug- 
contemplation  of  these  things  with  gested  that  a  minimum  college  of  one 
their  encouragement  and  warning,  their  hundred  students  should  possibly  have 
rebukes  and  inspiration,  is  the  true  a  debt  free  endowment  of  $3,000  per 
object  of  this  anniversary.  The  en-  student.  That  a  college  should  have 
during  past  is  a  perpetual  invitation  to  seven  professors  other  than  a  professor 
achievement.  We  go  on  and  not  back  to  of  education,  was  not  questioned, 
make  it  perfect.  Happy  is  the  in-  A  crisis  was  developing.  In  1922  the 
stitution  which  can  signalize  a  great  North  Central  decided  that  debt-free 
day  i^  its  life,  recognize  the  deeds  and  college  endowment  should  be  $500,000 
visions  of  the  past,  dwell  on  the  bless-  for  two  hundred  students  and  $50,000 
ings  they  have  brought.  So  long  as  this  for  each  one  hundred  additional  stu- 
spirit  prevails  no  cause  will  be  lost,  no  dents.  Not  half  of  the  endowed  colleges 
institution  will  perish,  no  man  will  fail,  in  the  Association  could  have  met  that 

The  very  distinguished  men  who  requirement.  The  institutions  in  ar- 
founded  the  North  Central  in  1896  to  rears  faced  the  necessity  of  raising 
facilitate  relations  between  high  schools  about  $20,000,000.  Therefore,  the  time 
and  colleges  were  discussing  require-  for  application  of  the  standard  was 
ments  for  entrance  to  college.  A  twice  postponed.  It  was  finally  decided 
speaker  was  interrupted  by  one  who  to  make  final  accounting  in  March, 
wanted  to  know  quite  exactly  what  a  1927.  The  approach  to  that  date  was 
college  is.  Without  much  hesitation  the  full  of  anxiety  and  trial, 
speaker  said  that  among  other  things  In  March,  1926,  it  was  found  that 
a  college  has  seven  professors,  heads  of  ninety-eight  colleges  were  required  to 
departments  and,  maybe,  a  professor  have,  within  a  year,  endowments 

of  education.  At  least  he  came  to  that  amounting  in  all  to  $70,000,000.  The 

conclusion  before  he  had  done  speak-  largest  amount  needed  was  $1,800,000; 
ing.  Those  who  heard  him  came  to  the  the  average  a  little  in  excess  of  $700,000 
same  conclusion.  Other  conclusions  The  minimum,  of  course,  was  $500,000. 
followed  naturally.  If  a  college  must  To  meet  the  standard  endowment 
have  seven  professors  other  than  a  requirement  the  ninety-eight  colleges 
professor  of  education,  it  follows  that  a  collectively  had  $75,123,860  debt  free, 
college  must  have  $200,000  debt  free  The  average  endowment  was  about 

and  invested  at  6  percent  to  produce  $750,000.  The  largest  was  $2,900,000; 

annually  $12,000  to  pay  each  of  eight  the  smallest  $183,000. 
professors  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Six  other  The  debts  of  these  colleges  amounted 
conclusions  about  the  nature  of  a  col-  to  $4,694,000.  Fifty  of  the  ninety- 
lege  were  reached  in  short  order.  Eight  eight  colleges  in  March,  1926,  were 
standards  had  been  fixed.  They  set  $14,554,730  short  of  meeting  the 
forth  an  irreducible  minimum  of  men,  minimum  endowment  requirement  in 
money,  and  material  which  a  college  March,  1937.  The  maximum  shortage 
must  have.  was  $617,000;  the  minimum  $14,000. 

These  standards  were  never  seii-  In  January,  1927,  it  appeared  that 
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forty  of  the  ninety-eight  colleges  might 
be  subject  to  careful  inquiry  as  regards 
fulhllment  of  the  new  financial  stand¬ 
ard.  Twenty  were  near  the  danger  line 
and  were  notified  that  a  sp>ecial  report 
would  be  required  immediately.  By  the 
first  of  February  it  seemed  that  twenty- 
nine  colleges  of  the  ninety-eight  se¬ 
lected  for  this  statement  might  not 
meet  the  1927  requirement.  By  the 
first  of  March  the  number  had  been 
reduced  to  sixteen.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  15,  1927 — and  who  that 
was  present  will  ever  forget  it? — only 
nine  were  found  to  be  deficient.  Col¬ 
lectively  they  lacked  about  $900,000. 
One  made  up  a  deficiency  of  $300,000 
within  thirty  days  after  adjournment 
and  by  special  action  was  continued  in 
the  list  of  approved  colleges.  Eight 
were  dropped.  All  of  these  very 
quickly  met  the  1927  endowment  re¬ 
quirement  and  were,  of  course,  returned 
to  the  list  of  approved  institutions. 

Those  were  dramatic  days;  maybe 
especially  so  in  retrospect.  It  was  said 
that  the  North  Central  was  trying  to 
kill  colleges  in  its  territory  and  that  in 
an  enterprise  that  is  essentially  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  there  was  an 
insane  emphasis  on  money.  Another 
crisis  was  developing.  It  grew  out  of  the 
settlement  of  1927  which  never  truly 
solved  the  ailments  for  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  panacea.  North 
Central  leaders  were  certainly  chal¬ 
lenged. 

In  1929  some  special  studies  revealed 
the  particulars  of  facts  already  sus¬ 
pected.  Colleges  were  meeting  stand¬ 
ards  only  in  part.  In  a  list  of  more 
than  two  hundred  approved  institutions 
of  higher  education,  ninety-seven  were 
low  in  conformity  to  at  least  one 
standard,  thirty-two  in  two  standards, 
sixteen  in  three,  five  in  four,  and  one  in 
six.  As  regards  qualification  of  teachers 
there  was  only  a  66  p>ercent  con¬ 
formity.  In  non<onformity  some  in¬ 


stitutions  seemed  to  rest  in  smug 
security.  The  value  of  conformity  was 
questioned.  The  validity  of  some  of  the 
standards  was  challenged.  One  study 
indicated  that  the  standard  governing 
size  of  classes  was  questionable.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  had  always  been  assumed 
that  an  adequate  endowment  would 
mean  good  salaries  through  the  years 
and  that  good  salaries  would  mean  good 
teaching  and  that  good  teaching  is  the 
essential  goodness  of  a  good  college. 
At  this  point  a  special  study  was  dis¬ 
turbing.  It  did  not  show  the  supposed 
uniformly  close  correlation  between 
size  of  endowment  and  salaries.  There 
was  a  still  less  uniformly  close  correla¬ 
tion  between  income  from  endowment 
and  per  capita  expenditure  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Clearly  something  had  to  be  done. 
Something  was  done.  A  committee  was 
appointed  in  1929  to  devise  a  new  pro¬ 
cedure  for  admitting  colleges  to  the  list 
of  approved  institutions.  MirahUe  dictui 
Standards  were  abolished.  Criteria 
were  established.  Many  details  of  ex¬ 
cellence  were  distinguished.  An  in¬ 
feriority  might  be  offset  by  some 
superiority.  “Smug  security”  was  abol¬ 
ished.  Reporting  was  made  a  con¬ 
tinuing  process.  The  details  of  hitherto 
impenetrable  administrative  processes 
were  brought  into  the  light.  Everything 
that  may  make  a  college  good  or  bad, 
even  students,  were  brought  into  the 
picture  of  a  college.  The  new  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures  went  into  operation  in 
1933  at  a  cost  of  four  years  of  work  and 
$135,000. 

Read  again  the  list  of  the  men  and 
the  staff  who  faced  the  problems  of 
1913  when  the  first  list  of  approved 
institutions  was  published.  Remember 
now  those  men  who  endured  the  critical 
years  from  1922  to  1927  and  those  from 
1929  to  1933.  We  honor  them  tonight. 
Do  we  honor  them  in  memory  or  in 
prospect  of  similar  services  in  1946  and 
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the  years  ahead?  The  North  Central 
needs  today  men  who  will  be  worthy 
successors  to  our  predecessors,  men 
whose  true  silent  vow  is: 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me 
For  those  who  find  me  true 
For  the  heavens  that  bend  above  me 
And  the  good  that  I  may  do; 

For  the  wrongs  that  need  resUtence 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  I  may  do. 

The  remembered  faces  of  those  who 
have  served  the  North  Central  during 
the  last  fifty  years  are  clear  in  our 
minds  tonight.  I  shall  not  name  them. 
There  are  too  many.  Seeing  them  re¬ 
calls  an  incident  in  history.  The  Italian 
Count,  Midalo,  saddened  by  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes,  turned  from  the  street 
that  rang  with  tales  of  disaster.  He 
entered  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  He 
went  directly  into  the  great  room  in 
which  hung  portraits  of  generations  of 
his  ancestors.  He  looked  into  their 
faces  earnestly.  He  remembered  the 
long  history  of  which  they  had  been  a 
p»art.  Extending  his  han(b  to  them  in 
supplication  he  cried,  “Let  me  feel  that 


I  am  indeed  your  son  by  sharing  the 
manhood  that  made  you  noble.”  It 
may  be  well  for  us  to  do  likewise  in  the 
presence  of  remembered  faces  and 
some  that  we  actually  see  in  our  midst 
tonight. 

Alfred  Noyes  in  Tales  of  Mermaid 
Tavern  creates  the  spirit  of  this  occa¬ 
sion  and  fixes  the  point  on  which  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed.  To  the  old 
tavern  came  a  choice  company  of 
kindred  spirits  in  reunion.  There  came 
Kit  Marlowe  and  Greene  and  Sweet 
Will  Shakespeare.  There  too  came  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  with  his  roystering 
crew  that  had  sailed  the  seven  seas  in 
search  of  gold  and  glory.  At  the  stamp¬ 
ing  of  their  feet  and  the  pounding  of 
their  mugs  of  ale  on  table  tops  the 
rafters  of  the  tavern  trembled.  Their 
lusty  songs  rose  high. 

And  yet  did  they  sail  the  seas 
And,  dased  by  exceeding  wonder, 
Strai^t  through  the  sunset  glory 
Plunge  into  the  dawn. 

And  leaving  their  home  behind  them, 

By  a  road  of  splendor  and  thimder 
They  came  to  their  home  in  amazement 
Simply  by  sailing  on. 
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I  AM  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  being 
the  third  speaker  in  this  quartette  of 
scheduled  sp>eakers.  Dr.  Davis  can 
stalk  in  historic  habiliments  in  front 
of  the  proscenium  and  who  will  gainsay 
his  pronouncements;  he  knows  and  the 
rest  of  us  do  not.  Dr.  Gage  can  wing  his 
way  into  the  empyrean  of  his  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  who  is  there  among  us  who 
would  even  dare  to  want  to  reduce  the 
superlatives  which  he  might  care  to 
attach  to  anyone  from  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Balzer  to  Zook,  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  or  of  Angel  to  Henzlik,  histori¬ 
cally.  And  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  who  will 
have  the  good  fortune  to  speak  after 
me  by  way  of  contrast,  can  permit  the 
B-29  flights  of  his  imagination  to  reach 
their  350  miles  per  minute  at  altitudes 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet  and  all  any  of 
us  will  do  is  simply  to  ask  the  as¬ 
sistant  pilot  in  our  private  plane  to 
open  the  oxygen  tanks;  none  of  us  will 
fight  back,  we  will  all  go  where  Brum¬ 
baugh  flies.  We  have  agreed  with 
Davis  and  Gage  and  we  are  going  to 
agree  with  Brumbaugh. 

But  what  about  my  topic?  Por- 
cupinish,  it  bristles  with  controversies. 
At  various  times  historically  in  half  a 
century,  the  question  has  been  raised. 
What  business  do  church-related 
schools,  be  they  college  or  secondary, 
have  in  the  North  Central  Association? 
Why  after  all,  are  there  church-related 
schools,  high  schools  or  colleges?  And 
then  the  church-related  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  have  themselves 
asked  whether  they  are  indebted  to  the 

*  This  ia  the  third  in  the  aeries  of  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Dinner  of 
the  Association,  March  38, 1946. 


North  Central  Association  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  by  those  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Association. 
And  I  have  even  heard  it  said  that  far 
from  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
being  indebted  to  the  North  Central 
Association,  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  is  incredibly  indebted  to  the 
church-related  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  without  whose  support,  I  once 
heard  a  wag  say,  the  North  Central 
Association  could  not  have  been  kept 
from  being  murdered  but  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  kept  from  committing  suicide. 
And  what  right  have  I,  after  all,  to  be 
the  spokesman  of  the  church-related 
colleges  and  high  schools?  A  Catholic 
and  a  priest  at  that.  It  has  even  been 
called  into  question  whether  a  priest 
can  really  educate.  In  the  words  of 
some  modem  New  Yorker  Falstaff: 

A  preposterous  popish  priest 
Of  knowledge  he  had  only  the  least; 

He  mumbles  and  rumbles 
And  jumbles  and  fmnbles 

No  lamin’ — but,  wine  and  a  feast. 

It  takes  courage  to  face  these  po¬ 
tential  controversies.  Still,  the  title  is 
justified  and  no  other  title  would  have 
implications  for  this  occasion  for  which 
personally  I  would  care  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible. 

And  so  to  my  work.  Now,  I  have  to 
represent  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  most  diverse  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  and  of  the  widest  geographical 
and  religious  jurisdictions  and  of  every 
shade  of  religious  belief  and,  I  was 
about  to  suggest,  of  many-sided  re¬ 
ligious  unbelief.  I  tried  to  make  a 
hurried  estimate  of  the  number  of 
church-related  colleges  among  the  350 
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odd  colleges  and  universities  approved 
by  the  North  Central  Association  and 
the  ten  times  that  number  or  more  of 
secondary  schools  approved  by  it. 
Among  the  first  sixty  in  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  list,  there  were  twenty-six  church- 
related  colleges,  about  forty-two  per¬ 
cent.  This  would  mean  roughly  that  in 
the  North  Central  territory,  there  are 
about  150  church-related  colleges. 
Among  the  first  sixty  also,  I  find 
twelve  to  fifteen  different  religious 
denominations  and  undoubtedly,  even 
more  religious  jurisdictions  represented. 
Surely,  to  be  the  spokesman  for  such  a 
variety  gives  me  the  privilege  of 
paraphrasing  Father  O’Flynn: 

Of,  “teachen,”  we  can  offer  a  charming  variety. 
Far  renouned  for  larnin’  and  piety. . . . 
Powerfullest  preachers  and  tinderest  teachers 
And  kindliest  creatures  in  ould  Donegal. 
Checkin'  the  crazy  ones,  coaxing  onaisy  ones, 
Liftin’  the  lazy  ones  on  wid  a  stick. 

How  are  all  of  these  schools  in¬ 
debted  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion?  How  did  it  come  about  that  these 
various  schools  were  approved?  I 
thought  first  of  the  Protestant  schools. 
Carlyle  once  said,  “The  three  great 
elements  of  modem  civilization  are 
gunp>owder,  printing  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  religion.”  Gunpowder  has  given 
way  to  the  atomic  bomb;  printing  is 
only  questionably  a  civilizing  in¬ 
fluence;  and  the  Protestant  religion 
. .  .  ?  And  then  I  thought  of  Hebrew 
schools,  of  which  by  the  way,  are  there 
any  specifically  church-related  schools 
in  North  Central  territory?  If  there  had 
been,  I  might  have  applied  to  the 
North  Central’s  choice  of  them,  the 
little  jingle,  traceable  to  some  obscure 
author  of  the  eighties: 

How  odd 
Of  God 
To  choote 
The  Jews. 

And  lastly,  I  thought  of  the  Catholic 
schools  about  which  it  is  said  that  they 


represent  one  great  solid  block  of 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  solidarity  of 
viewpoints  and  unity  in  every  en¬ 
deavor.  But  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
inside  know  that  we  constitute  one 
great  family  and,  after  all,  how  can 
you  have  a  family  without  family 
squabbles?  Still,  they  too,  have  charac¬ 
teristics.  Belloc  certainly  knew  his 
Catholics  and  he  says  of  them: 

But  Catholic  men  that  live  upon  wine 

Are  deep  in  the  water,  and  are  frank  and  fine. 
Wherever  I  travel  I  find  it  so 

Benedicamus  Domino. 

There  are  the  various  groups  whose 
indebtedness  to  the  North  Central 
Association  I  am  to  describe:  the 
cultured  and  refined  Protestant  schools, 
the  theocratic  and  self-effacing  Jewish 
schools,  if  there  are  any,  and  of  course, 
the  roistering  and  rollicking  and  frisk¬ 
ing  Catholic  schools. 

I  have  found  a  way  out  but  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  neither  Protestants  nor 
Catholics.  Just  as  the  Protestants  de¬ 
clare  their  inter-denominational  differ¬ 
ences  by  a  protesting  unity — and  you 
know  against  what  they  protest — so  if 
you  don’t  mind,  I  am  talking  for  the 
church-related  schools  united  under  a 
common  banner  of  being  church- 
related,  upholding  formal  religion  and 
formal  religious  teaching  and  theology, 
and  marching,  if  they  advance  at  all  as 
a  solid  group,  against  the  omission  of 
religious  education  and  theology  in  the 
non-church-related  schools.  But  the 
“great  mother  of  them  all,”  the  North 
Central  Association,  has  capacious 
arms  and  a  vast  encircling  lap.  Perhaps 
I  should  compare  the  North  Central 
Association  to  the  “Old  Woman  Who 
Lived  in  the  Shoe,”  who,  you  will  re¬ 
call,  was  not  lacking  in  ability,  with 
reference  to  her  children,  “to  whip 
them  all  roundly  and  send  them  to 
bed,”  which  the  North  Central  has 
certainly  done  to  some  of  us. 

I  shall,  therefore,  fall  back  on  New- 
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man’s  device.  For  him,  the  principle 
was  fundamental  in  all  education  that 
theology  is  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
While  knowledge  could  justifiably  be 
said  to  have  an  end  and  purpose  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge,  it  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  only  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  is  God,  Himself,  and  is  a  means 
towards  attainment  of  God.  For  New¬ 
man,  religious  doctrine  is  knowledge  in 
as  full  a  sense  as  physics  or  chemistry 
or  history  or  sociology  are  knowledge. 
For  him,  religious  truth  is  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  general  knowledge.  If  theology 
is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  its  province 
will  not  simply  be  neglected  but  will 
actually  be  usurped  by  other  sciences. 
Upon  these  broad  principles  the  church- 
related  colleges  can  all  stand  and  on 
them,  they  can  all  organize  a  program. 
They  can  all  subscribe  to  the  deduc¬ 
tions:  that  religious  education  is  educa¬ 
tion  in  at  least  as  full  a  sense  as  non¬ 
religious  education,  but  that  religious 
education  is  necessarily  a  condition  and 
a  portion  of  general  education;  that 
religious  education  is  the  effective  and 
influential  environment  of  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  that,  if  religious  education 
is  not  made  the  function  of  some 
schools,  the  other  sciences  will,  in  the 
words  of  Newman,  “teach  without 
warrant  conclusions  of  their  own  in  a 
subject  matter  which  needs  its  own 
proper  principles  for  its  due  formation 
and  disposition.’’ 

Be  it  said  to  the  honor  and  credit  of 
the  North  Central  Association  that  it 
has  been  able  to  integrate  this  thing 
into  its  own  philosophy,  into  its  own 
program,  and  into  its  administrative 
processes.  All  of  this  may  seem  simple 
to  us  today  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  North  Central  Association 
has  half  a  century’s  history.  During 
those  five  decades,  there  was  many  a 
controversy  over  the  truisms  of  today. 
In  both  of  the  Commissions  [the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  and  the 


Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities],  sometimes  parallel  battles 
had  to  be  fought,  sometimes  the  battle 
was  in  one  of  the  Commissions.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  phase  of  the  problems  of 
the  church-related  schools  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  searching,  incisive,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  critical  analysis.  I  believe  that 
that  analysis  was  at  all  times  sincere  on 
the  part  of  the  Association;  at  least  I 
can  testify  to  its  sincerity  during  the 
two-and-a-half  decades  of  my  contact 
with  the  Association  and  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  church-related  schools.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  did  the  church-related  schools 
present  a  solid  front  on  educational 
questions  even  as  they  do  not  present 
such  a  solid  front  today  and  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  will  not  present  a  scdid 
front  in  t^e  days  ahead;  but  the  North 
Central  did  its  honorable  best  to  under¬ 
stand  each  phase  of  the  front. 

Under  the  old  scheme  of  accredita¬ 
tion  or  evaluation,  the  church  school 
fared  rather  badly.  The  literal  adher- 
ance  to  standards,  the  over-emphasis 
on  finance,  the  competition  for  endow¬ 
ments,  these  and  many  other  phases  of 
the  old  scheme  were  ptarticululy  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  church-related  schools;  but 
when  the  new  program  went  into 
effect,  the  philosophy  of  the  institution 
came  into  its  own  and  the  day  of  the 
church-related  college  dawned  in  this 
Association. 

As  one  turns  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  for  an  understanding  of  today’s 
situation,  one  cannot  but  appreciate 
the  deep  insight  into  the  problems  of 
this  Association  of  Judd  and  Morgan 
and  Babcock  and  Zook,  and,  no  doubt, 
of  many  others  whom  it  was  not  my 
privilege  to  know,  men  who  saw  the 
importance  of  a  broad  concept  of 
education.  We  may  debate  whether 
education  is  life  or  a  preparation  for 
life,  whether  we  had  better  think  of  it 
as  achievement  or  as  processes  towards 
achievement;  whether  we  should  em- 
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phasize  techniques  or  purposes  in 
devising  the  processes  of  education;  all 
of  this  is  and  must  be  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy. 
But  upon  this  point,  the  North  Central 
Association  no  longer  has  any  doubt 
that  theology  or  religion  may  be  taught 
in  the  university  or  college  or  high 
school;  and  if  it  is  taught,  it  is  a 
discipline  which  is  there  by  right  and 
reason  and  not  merely  by  tolerance. 
In  some  North  Central  schools,  theol¬ 
ogy  is  taught  as  a  systematic  science, 
dogmatic  or  historical;  in  others,  as  the 
theology  of  every  day  living,  authori¬ 
tarian  or  contingently  ethical.  All  these 
various  kinds  of  approaches  to  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  religion  into  education  have 
found  approval  as  effective  programs 
by  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  North 
Central  Association. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to 
justify  all  this;  it  is  rather  my  function 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done.  In  the  doing  of  it,  the  North 
Central  Association  has  accepted  the 
most  diverse  definitions  of  religion  and 
of  theology. 

There  are  serious  theoretical  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  procedure.  It  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  at  times  to  accept  the  logic  by 
which  these  procedures  were  formu¬ 
lated.  But  when  the  North  Central 
Association  laid  it  down  as  funda¬ 
mental  that  a  school  will  be  judged  by 
the  intelligence  and  honesty  with  which 
it  has  formulated  its  objectives,  by 
the  strength  with  which  it  achieves 
those  objectives,  then  the  North 
Central  Association  set  itself  up  as  a 
judge  less  of  the  objectives  than  of  the 
sincerity,  the  efficaciousness,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  objectives 
are  being  attained.  Perhaps  in  this 
way  it  avoided  many  a  systematic 
error  and  surely,  many  a  theological 
controversy.  In  this  way  it  permitted 
the  schools  of  various  denominations  to 


participate  in  a  common  technique  for 
the  achievement  of  institutional  recog¬ 
nition. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  adopted  in  all  of  this.  It 
distinguished  between  religion  or  theol¬ 
ogy,  on  the  one  hand,  both  terms  in 
their  widest  significance,  and  denomi- 
nationalism,  on  the  other.  With  such  a 
distinction  there  is  no  offense  to  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  institution 
belonging  to  this  or  that  church.  As  a 
Catholic,  I  must  insist  that  one  religion 
cannot  be  as  good  as  another,  cannot  be 
as  true  as  another,  cannot  be  true  at  all 
if  it  contradicts  essentially  a  revealed 
dogma.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  theological  error  to  the 
condemnation  of  an  individual.  So, 
also,  is  it  a  far  cry  from  the  condemna¬ 
tion  or  approval  of  denominational 
teaching  to  the  condemnation  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  particular  institution  or  of 
its  educational  achievements  under  its 
denominational  or  religious  inspira¬ 
tions. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  as  an 
examiner  of  colleges  for  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  discuss  religious  viewpoints 
and  religious  motivations  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history  and  of  dramatics,  of 
English,  of  modern  languages,  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  astron¬ 
omy  and  geology,  during  my  many  con¬ 
tacts  with  outstanding  men  and  women 
in  various  church-related  colleges  and 
high  schools.  It  was  not  difficult  in  such 
discussions  to  find  common  ground  of 
interest  and  concern  and  solicitude. 
Many  a  time  after  such  an  interview,  I 
felt  myself  healthily  shrinking  to  zero 
significance  and  humbly  acknowledging 
an  unworthiness  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  God  in  the  sublime  work  of 
Christian  education. 

Our  church-related  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  indebted  to  the 
North  Central  Association  first  and 
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foremost  for  respecting  the  validity  of  today  the  inspiration  and  the  enthu- 

religious  education  and  of  church  siasm  of  religious  motivations,  religious 

relationships;  secondly,  for  emphasiz-  convictions,  and  religious  purposes,  all 

ing  that  relationship  as  a  principle  of  this  must  be  traceable  to  the  encourage- 

organization  and  efficacious  admin-  ment  and  the  fearless  initiative  of  the 

istration;  and  thirdly,  for  making  ac-  North  Central  Association.  The  North 

cessible  to  the  youth  of  this  land  who  Central  has  pragmatically,  even  if  not 

are  being  educated  in  these  church-  theoretically,  solved  the  problem  of  the 

related  schools,  all  the  benefits  and  place  of  religion  in  education,  in  a 

privileges  of  school  approval  and  democracy,  and  through  its  evaluating 

accreditation.  These  church-related  procedures  it  has  been  responsible  for 

schools  have  felt  more  than  other  keeping  religion  as  a  ssifeguard  of 

institutions,  the  stimulus  towards  ex-  democracy, 

cellence  from  the  influence  of  the  And  as  a  final  thought,  the  church- 
North  Central  Association.  The  As-  related  colleges  are  indebted  to  the 

sociation  did  not  create  our  greatness.  North  Central  Association  for  aid  in 

but  it  recognized  our  greatness;  it  did  keeping  the  United  States  of  America  a 

not  give  us  our  foundation  of  religious  God-fearing,  ethical,  fundamentally 

truth  but  it  acknowledged  the  sound-  religious  nation.  Our  people  are  a 

ness  of  religious  truth  as  the  basis  of  religious  people  who  want  their  children 

true  education;  the  North  Central  and  their  children’s  children  to  be 

Association  did  not  give  us  the  motives  mindful  ever  of  God  as  their  Creator, 

and  drives  towards  our  objectives,  but  as  their  Judge,  as  their  all-loving 

it  expressed  its  endorsing  admiration  of  Provider,  as  their  eternal  reward, 

their  dynamism.  The  church  related  colleges  with  the 

These  colleges  and  secondary  schools  churches  themselves  have  kept  alive 

are  able  today  to  face  the  world  with  these  beliefs  without  which  we  should 

untroubled  calm  because  of  the  con-  revert  to  the  darkness  of  idolatry  and 

fidence  which  the  endorsement  of  the  of  paganism.  To  this  basic  principle. 

North  Central  Association  has  pro-  the  approval  of  the  North  Central 

duced  in  them  and  in  the  persons  upon  Association  and,  in  a  measure,  of  the 

whose  support  and  help  these  schools  other  accrediting  agencies,  has  made  a 

must  lean.  The  church  colleges  too,  contribution  that  is  beyond  all  human 

through  the  approval  of  the  North  estimate.  In  reward,  the  church- 

Central  Association  have  become  the  related  colleges  can  do  nothing  better 

training  centers  for  the  schools  pre-  than  to  pray  for  the  continued  life  and 

paring  for  the  great  professions  of  activity  of  the  North  Centrrj  Associa- 

medicine,  law,  et  cetera^  and  if  in  these  tion  and  of  its  huge  and  vast  responsi- 

great  professions  there  is  still  alive  bilities  for  the  youth  of  our  land. 
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The  implication  of  this  subject  is  that 
past  achievements  provide  Uie  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  developments.  If  we 
accept  this  interpretation,  it  seems 
logical  that  we  should  first  examine  the 
past  achievements  to  see  what  kind 
of  foundation  we  have  upon  which  to 
build;  then  to  examine  the  type  of 
educational  issues  which,  in  the  years 
that  are  ahead,  will  determine  the 
future  developments. 

The  greatest  menace  to  education  is 
the  constant  tendency  for  it  to  become 
encrusted  in  a  fixed  pattern.  The  effect 
of  accrediting  associations  not  infre¬ 
quently  is  to  fix  and  solidify  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  education — secondary  or  col¬ 
legiate,  liberal  or  professional.  The 
North  Central  Association  has  not 
been  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of 
impeding  education  by  arbitrarily  pre¬ 
scribing  the  pattern  to  which  it  must 
conform.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  long 
ago,  when  to  be  eligible  for  accredita¬ 
tion  a  higher  institution  was  required  to 
have  a  prescribed  number  of  depart¬ 
ments,  each  department  headed  by  a 
staff  member  who  held  the  Ph.D. 
Degree;  a  prescribed  number  of  library 
books;  and  a  prescribed  minimum  of 
endowment.  The  whole  concept  of 
what  constituted  a  good  educational 
institution  was  expressed  largely  in  a 
prescribed  and  quantitative  pattern. 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
North  Central  Association  has  been  its 
acceptance  of  the  point  of  view  that 
the  quality  of  an  institution  cannot  be 
determined  by  its  compliance  with 
prescribed  quantitative  standards.  The 
im{>act  of  this  new  point  of  view 

>  This  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Dinner  of 
the  Assodatioa,  March  aS,  1946. 


adopted  in  1934  has  been  felt  through¬ 
out  the  Unit^  States.  True,  the  use  of 
pattern  maps  and  thermometers  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  are  expressed  in  percentile 
ranks  or  in  temperature  levels  still 
gives  the  impression  that  the  evalua¬ 
tive  procedures  are  essentially  quanti¬ 
tative  in  character.  The  fallacy  of  this 
conclusion  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
quantitative  devices  are  merely  means 
of  expressing  graphically  the  judgments 
of  qualified  individuals  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  as  to  how  effectively 
the  institution  is  achieving  its  self- 
defined  objectives. 

The  full  significance  of  the  change 
from  qualitative  to  quantitative  stand¬ 
ards  really  becomes  apparent  only 
when  one  recognizes  what  this  means 
to  a  secondary  school  or  college.  It 
means,  first  of  all,  the  recognition  of  the 
individuality  of  the  institution.  It 
means  even  more  because  it  imposes 
upon  an  institution  the  responsibility 
for  demonstrating  the  individuality 
which  it  claims  for  itself.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  never  in  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
have  college  presidents  and  college  fac¬ 
ulties  actually  given  as  much  thought 
to  the  objectives  and  the  differentiating 
characteristics  of  their  respective  in¬ 
stitutions  as  they  have  during  the  past 
ten  years.  In  some  instances  the  search 
for  objectives  has  not  been  as  rational 
as  might  have  been  desired.  A  few 
college  presidents  and  deans  have 
composed  nice-sounding  statements  of 
purpose,  and  have  printed  them  in 
their  catalogs,  with  the  expectation 
that  faculty  members  would  read  and 
accept  them.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  colleges  and  universities  have 
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adopted  sound  procedures  to  clarify  out  this  whole  area  will  once  more  be 
their  goals  and  to  shape  their  educa-  placed  in  jeopardy  of  stagnation, 
tional  programs  accordhigly.  Also  inherent  in  the  new  accrediting 

The  acceptance  of  the  new  point  of  procedures  is  the  assistance  to  the 
view  in  accreditation  has  also  provided  improvement  of  education  that  is  pro- 
for  a  high  degree  of  flexibility.  Admin-  vided  through  special  studies  and  con- 
istratively,  educational  progprams  may  sultations.  In  my  present  work  I  have 
be  organized  into  upper  or  lower  occasion  practically  every  week  to  refer 
divisions;  junior  colleges,  senior  col-  to  one  or  another  of  the  North  Central 
leges,  and  graduate  schools;  or  into  Studies  for  information  bearing  on 
subject-matter  divisions  that  either  questions  raised  by  educators  or  by 
minimize  or  completely  disregard  de-  governmental  officials.  Teaching  loads, 
p>artmentalization.  One  institution  may  requirements  for  degrees,  salary  scales, 
adopt  a  program  of  general  education  criteria  for  selective  admission,  plans 
which  embodies  the  ideas  of  the  Great  for  evaluating  faculty  competence. 
Books;  another  institution  may  build  retirement  plans,  plans  for  new  build- 
its  program  of  general  education  on  ings,  investment  policies,  curriculum 
the  philosophy  that  students  should  be  reorganization,  counseling  services — 
prepared  by  first-hand  experience  for  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  topics  about 
the  practical  needs  inherent  in  living  which  we  receive  repeated  inquiries.  It 
effectively  in  a  democratic  society.  One  is  surprising  how  little  objective  and 
institution  emphasizes  specialization  reliable  information  is  available  in 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years;  another  many  of  these  areas.  I  may  say,  to  the 
minimizes  such  specialization.  It  mat-  creditof  the  North  Central  Association, 
ters  not  what  the  plan  of  administrative  that  its  studies  are  among  the  most 
organization,  or  the  pattern  of  cur-  fruitful  sources  of  information  that  are 
riculum,  or  the  plan  of  instruction  may  available.  The  Commissions  of  the 
be,  so  long  as  the  institution  is  doing  Association,  by  stimulating  institutions 
well  what  it  professes  to  do.  It  is  not  to  examine  themselves  and  to  compare 
necessary  that  I  multiply  illustrations  themselves  with  other  institutions  of 
of  the  advantages  attached  to  the  new  their  type,  have  advanced  far  beyond 
accreditation  procedures.  The  institu-  the  usual  point  of  view  in  accredita¬ 
tions  that  have  long  been  members  of  tion. 

the  Association  are  familiar  with  these  The  bondage  of  education  to  fixed 
advantages,  because  they  studied  the  patterns  is  only  one  of  the  barriers  to 
plan  before  it  was  adopted.  Those  who  educational  progress  with  which  the 
have  recently  been  admitted  to  mem-  Association  has  dealt  quite  effectively, 
bership  recognize  the  advantages  of  the  A  second  is  the  invasion  of  education 
plan,  because  they  have  experienced  its  by  selfish  political  or  civic  groups, 
operation.  Governors  have  endeavored  to  convert 

The  most  important  point,  and  one  educational  institutions  into  political 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  instruments.  Boards  of  trustees  have 
provision  for  the  continuing  examina-  undertaken  to  control  the  curricula  and 
tion  and  modification  of  the  policies  methods  of  instruction  to  satisfy  their 
and  procedures  employed  in  accredita-  personal  biases.  Groups  of  citizens  in 
tion.  If  at  any  time  the  Association  cities  or  local  districts  have  sought  tax 
ceases  to  examine  these  procedures,  if  reductions  at  the  expense  of  the 
it  assumes  that  there  is  no  possibility  schools.  Militant  civic  groups  have 
of  their  further  improvement,  both  sec-  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  free  the 
ondary  and  higher  education  through-  schools  from  Communism  and  radical- 
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ism.  The  Association  has  consistently 
attacked  these  unwarranted  invasions 
of  education — invasions  which  if  left  to 
run  their  courses  would  impair,  even 
ruin,  the  schools.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  evils  have  been  completely 
eradicated.  But  the  Association  is 
looked  to  by  education  as  a  protective 
agent,  and  is  regarded  as  a  formidable 
foe  by  those  who  would  use  education 
— public  or  private — to  their  own 
purposes. 

A  third  important  achievement  of 
the  Association  is  the  spirit  of  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  that  it  has 
established.  Owing  to  historical  condi¬ 
tions  that  need  not  be  reviewed  here, 
high  school  administrators  have  re¬ 
garded  the  colleges  and  universities  as 
narrow  in  their  educational  perspective 
and  as  dictatorial  in  their  attitude.  The 
college  and  university  administrators 
have  looked  upon  the  secondary  schools 
as  tending  to  subordinate  the  academic 
to  the  vocational,  and  so  to  dilute  their 
educational  programs  as  to  prejudice 
the  standards  of  good  scholarship. 
Some  college  administrators,  moreover, 
have  viewed  the  junior  college  as  an 
interloper — a  hybrid  that  embodies  the 
least  desirable  qualities  of  both  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  education.  But 
brought  together  in  the  Association’s 
committees  and  Commisssions,  college 
and  high  school  representatives  have 
come  to  respect  one  another  and  each 
to  understand  the  other’s  point  of  view. 
In  fact,  this  mutual  understanding  and 
resj)ect  is  heightened  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  in  the  privacy  of  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  for  a  frank  exchange  of 
opinion.  I  count  among  my  closest 
friends  some  of  you  with  whom,  in  days 
gone  by,  I  have  argued  heatedly  over 
matters  of  budget  and  policy. 

The  abandonment  of  restrictive 
quantitative  standards,  the  provision 
of  positive  leadership  through  special 
studies  and  consultation,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  education  from  invasion  by 


selfish  interests,  the  development  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  among 
educators — these  are  some  of  the  past 
achievements  upon  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  must  continue  to  build. 

How  well  the  Association  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  build,  and  along  what  lines  it 
will  build,  depends  largely  on  the 
sensitivity  and  foresight  of  its  leaders. 
You,  who  today  hold  the  positions  of 
leadership,  are  heirs  not  only  to  these 
commendable  achievements,  but  also 
to  much  unfinished  business  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Merely  to  review  a  few  of  the 
issues  that  will  demand  your  early  con¬ 
sideration  may  help  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  Association  still  has 
important  services  to  render 

First,  the  Association  has  attached 
great  weight  to  higher  degrees  as  an 
index  of  scholarly  competence  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  teaching  in  the  schoob  and 
colleges.  But  the  programs  of  graduate 
study  leading  to  higher  degrees  bear 
little  relationship  to  the  kind  of  prepa¬ 
ration  required  in  the  positions  to 
which  the  degrees  are  prerequisite.  For 
example,  the  trend  in  junior  colleges 
and  in  colleges  of  arts  and  science  is 
toward  general  education.  But  the 
emphasis  in  graduate  programs  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  placed  on  narrow  speciali¬ 
zation.  In  fact,  our  graduate  schools 
proceed  on  the  unwarranted  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  graduate  students  are 
destined  for  scholarly  research,  when 
we  know  full  well  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  them  will  teach.  One  of 
the  greatest  deterrents  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  of  general  education 
is  the  difficulty  that  administrators  of 
junior  colleges  and  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  in  finding  teachers  whose  training 
is  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  them  to 
participate  effectively  in  such  pro¬ 
grams.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  demand  for  graduate  instruc¬ 
tion  and  for  graduate  degrees,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  colleges  are  offering 
a  sort  of  pseudo-graduate  course  for 
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which  they  are  granting  the  master’s 
degree.  This  movement  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  protest  against  the  nar¬ 
rowly-specialized  research  emphasis  in 
the  graduate  schools,  but  it  also 
jeopardizes  the  quality  of  graduate 
instruction.  Here  then  is  a  dual  prob¬ 
lem — adapting  the  requirements  for 
higher  degrees  to  the  demand  for  the 
positions  predominately  held  by  mas¬ 
ters  and  doctors,  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  the  respectability  of  these 
degrees.  Perhaps  we  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  time  when  we  shall  give 
less  consideration  to  the  number  and 
types  of  degrees  held  by  an  individual, 
and  more  consideration  to  his  compe¬ 
tence  as  demonstrated  by  other  in¬ 
dices  of  achievement.  In  fact,  there 
has  developed  as  a  by-product  of  the 
war  a  situtation  which  will  compel  us 
to  give  more  consideration  to  new  types 
of  indices  and  of  credentials.  Owing  to 
the  policies  adopted  by  Selective 
Service,  the  flow  of  well  prepared 
graduate  students  into  high  school  and 
college  teaching  positions  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  trickle,  just  when 
student  enrollments  are  approaching 
high  tide.  The  great  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  individuals  who  lack  the  usual 
badge  of  academic  respectability.  What 
criteria  in  lieu  of  degrees  will  the  As¬ 
sociation  employ  to  safeguard  the 
quality  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
waiving  some  of  the  established  re¬ 
quirements  for  teaching? 

Second,  both  secondary  and  higher 
education  are  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  new  measures  of 
academic  achievement.  Grades,  grade 
points,  high  school  units,  semester 
hours,  and  records  of  class  attendance 
constitute  a  neat  pattern  for  educa¬ 
tional  bookkeeping.  But  they  are 
obstacles  that  impede  the  development 
of  practices  consonant  with  our  evolv¬ 
ing  educational  philosophy,  and  with 


new  methods  of  measuring  achieve¬ 
ment.  Certainly  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  define  the  kinds  of 
knowledge,  understandings,  abilities, 
and  skills  of  which  an  individual  should 
have  command  when  he  graduates 
from  high  school,  from  junior  college, 
or  from  a  liberal  arts  college.  We  have 
also  reached  the  point  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods  of  measuring  achieve¬ 
ment  where  we  can  devise  and  use 
instruments  that  far  surpass  teachers’ 
marks  in  reliability  and  validity.  Here 
is  an  issue  that  demands  forthright 
cooperative  leadership  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  colleges.  The  interests  of  secondary 
and  higher  institutions  in  this  problem 
are  so  interwoven  that  neither  can  go 
far  without  the  support  of  the  other  in 
promoting  the  use  of  new  means  of 
measuring  achievement.  We  have  made 
a  small  beginning  along  this  line  in 
evaluating  the  educational  experiences 
of  servicemen,  but  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  looking  upon  this  beginning 
as  merely  an  emergency  concession  and 
of  continuing  to  follow  the  conventional 
pattern  when  the  emergency  ends. 

Third,  the  Association’s  liberal  policy 
with  reference  to  types  of  institutions 
ind  plans  of  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  will  really  be  put  to  a  crucial  test 
in  the  near  future  The  four-year  junior 
■:ollege,  combining  the  last  two  years 
of  secondary  school  and  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  has  already  been  given 
membership  status.  The  University 
Study  Centers  abroad,  while  not  ac¬ 
credited,  are  nevertheless  recognized  as 
giving  instruction  worthy  of  acceptance 
in  fields  related  to  the  programs  of  the 
various  types  of  institutions  in  the 
Association.  But  there  are  still  other 
types  of  institutions  appearing  on  the 
horizon.  Right  now  we  have  a  deluge  of 
veterans  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Educational  facilities  are  being  taxed 
to  their  capacity.  Yet  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  backlog  of  students — ^veterans  and 
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current  high  school  graduates — who 
seek,  even  demand,  the  opportunity  to 
continue  their  education.  Unusual 
measures  to  meet  the  situation 
promptly  are  required  now.  Some  high 
schools  in  cooperation  with  higher 
institutions  are  offering,  or  plan  to 
offer,  instruction  beyond  the  12  th 
grade.  Some  colleges  and  universities 
offer,  or  plan  to  offer,  instruction  below 
the  freshman  level.  Some  colleges  and 
universities  have  established,  or  plan 
to  establish,  branches  in  deactivated 
military  installations.  Some  new  in¬ 
stitutions — ^junior  colleges,  technical 
institutes,  and  vocational  schools — are 
being  established.  And  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  variety  of  other  plans 
and  programs  will  be  devised.  Shall  the 
courses  offered  beyond  the  12th  grade 
in  high  school  be  considered  as  post¬ 
graduate  high  school  work,  or  as  fresh¬ 
man  college  work?  Shall  the  branches 
of  colleges  and  universities  be  treated 
as  integral  parts  of  the  fostering  p>arent 
institution,  or  shall  they  be  regarded  as 
new  institutions?  Shall  technical  in¬ 
stitutes  above  the  high  school  level  be 
referred  to  the  Engineers’  Council  for 
Professional  Development  for  accredi¬ 
tation?  What  steps  will  or  can  the  As¬ 
sociation  take  to  check  the  rise  of  fly- 
by-night  institutions  whose  chief  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  to  relieve  veterans  of  their 
educational  allowances? 

Fourth,  still  another  type  of  situa¬ 
tion,  not  new  but  continuously  threat¬ 
ening  to  take  on  alarming  proportions, 
is  professionalism  in  interscholastic 
sports.  It  is  disturbing  indeed  to  hear 
that  special  corporations  for  handling 
athletic  funds,  and  for  subsidizing  ath¬ 
letes,  are  being  formed  in  some  sections 
of  the  country;  that  institutions  within 
the  territory  of  this  Association  are  set¬ 
ting  out  to  develop  outstanding  foot¬ 
ball  teams,  and  frankly  state  that  they 
can  achieve  this  purpose  only  by  sub¬ 
sidizing  athletes.  There  is  grave  danger 


that  both  the  high  schools  and  the  col¬ 
leges  will  be  parties  to  an  upsurge  of 
athletics  that  will  overshadow  the  real 
purposes  of  these  institutions.  The  very 
mention  of  this  subject  creates  an  un¬ 
easiness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
dealt  with  it  in  the  past.  We  still  have 
vivid  memories  of  special  investigations 
that  revealed  nothing,  while  at  the 
same  time  conversations  in  hotel  lob¬ 
bies  indicated  that  all  was  not  well.  The 
surest  way  for  the  Association  to  lose 
the  respect  of  its  members,  and  of  the 
public,  is  to  evade  a  situation  that 
threatens  so  directly  the  educational 
values  which  the  Association  professes 
to  safeguard. 

From  these  few  examples,  it  is  clear 
that  the  transition  from  fixed  patterns 
and  quantitative  standards  to  qualita¬ 
tive  evaluation,  to  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  devoted  its  efforts  for  more 
than  a  decade,  is  still  far  from  finished. 
The  adoption  of  objective  and  compre¬ 
hensive  measures  of  achievement  in 
lieu  of  vague  items  of  educational  book¬ 
keeping  that  have  a  variety  of  mean¬ 
ings  or  no  meaning  at  all;  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  and  the  development  of  new 
criteria  for  evaluating  competence  to 
teach  in  the  secondary  schools  or  col¬ 
leges;  the  evaluation  of  new  types  of 
educational  institutions,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  public  against 
educational  imposters;  the  protection 
of  true  education  against  the  invasion 
of  commercialized  professional  activi¬ 
ties — these  represent  some  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  building  on  past 
achievement.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  history  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  now  in  the  making  will 
be  as  significant  as  is  the  history  which 
we  credit  to  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  past,  and  that  the  Association 
will  continue  to  exert  an  outstanding 
influence  not  only  in  the  Middle  West, 
but  throughout  the  nation. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA— ITS  PAST  AND  FUTURE' 

Chbn  Ping-Chuam 
University  of  Canton 


I  AM  certainly  pleased  and  highly  hon¬ 
ored  by  this  opportunity  to  be  present 
here,  to  meet  this  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  educators,  and  to  exchange 
ideas  with  you. 

The  history  of  modern  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  China  began  in  1862  when  the 
TUN-WEN-KWAN  was  established  in 
Peking  for  the  training  of  diplomatic 
personnel.  Later,  a  School  of  Western 
Culture,  known  as  hsi-hsxteh-hsxtech- 
TANG  was  opened  in  Tientsin.  Similar 
schools  were  also  established  in  the 
more  progressive  provinces.  These 
schools  were  established  merely  to  in¬ 
troduce  Western  Culture. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  in  1912,  the  system  of  higher 
education  was  revised.  Higher  educa¬ 
tion  then  included  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  technical  institutions. 
Further  improvements  were  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  from  time 
to  time,  and  foreign  missionaries  also 
began  to  take  an  important  role  in 
Chinese  college  education.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  and  students  gradually 
increased,  and,  by  1937,  108  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  were  established.  After 
the  war  broke  out  with  Japan,  the 
number  declined  temporarily  to  ninety- 
one. 

Despite  the  many  hardships  which 
both  the  university  and  students  had 
to  face,  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
utmost  difficulty  during  the  war,  and 
the  number  of  schools  was  even  in¬ 
creased.  Thus,  in  1943,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  universities  and  colleges  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
reached  133. 

*  Delivered  before  the  CommiMion  on  Collesea 
and  Universitiea,  in  Chicaso,  March  17,  1946. 


Briefly,  the  Chinese  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  follows  largely  the  European 
system,  with  six  years  of  primary 
school  and  six  years  of  high  school, 
three  years  corresponding  to  your  jun¬ 
ior  high  school,  and  three  years  of  sen¬ 
ior  high  school.  A  college  degree 
requires  four  years  of  residence.  At 
present  only  a  handful  of  universities 
and  colleges  have  graduate  schools. 
But  we  are  looking  forward  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  system  so  as  to  suit  the  national 
need  for  more  trained  scientists  and 
teachers.  The  new  trend  seems  to  add 
to  the  university  faculties  more  re¬ 
turned  Chinese  students  who  have 
done  graduate  work  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

Now  I  should  like  to  elaborate  on 
China’s  aspirations  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  educational  institutions  in 
China  desire  to  cooperate  in  building 
a  new  democratic  social  order  through 
the  process  of  popular .  education. 
Their  aim  is  to  bring  harmony  to  all 
classes  politically,  economically,  and 
socially.  Thus,  in  China’s  Draft  Con¬ 
stitution  which  will  be  adopted  in 
May,  we  find  this  provision: 

The  educational  aim  of  the  Republic  of  China 
shall  be  to  develop  a  national  spirit,  to  cultivate 
a  national  morality,  to  train  the  people  for  self- 
government  and  to  increase  their  ability  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  and  thereby  to  build  a  sound  and 
healthy  body  of  dtizens. 

Education  in  China  then,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  W.  H.  Kilpatrick  in  The 
Educational  Frontier,  is  “a  way  of  life 
in  which  shared  intelligence  is  con¬ 
sciously  applied  to  the  best  attainable 
direction  of  life’s  common  affairs.” 
China’s  educational  program  under¬ 
takes  to  train  the  students  both  aca- 
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demically  and  morally  so  as  to  achieve  ment,  and  personal  adjustment,  as 
the  highest  ideals  of  society.  Confucius  taught  in  his  analects:  “In 

More  nearly  in  America  than  else-  order  to  achieve  peace  in  the  world,  one 
where  in  the  world,  democracy  in  its  must  govern  his  own  country  well.  In 
impact  on  education  has  meant  equal-  order  to  govern  his  country  well,  he 
ity  of  educational  opportunity.  But  this  must  first  achieve  harmony  within  his 
is  equally  true  in  China.  This  equality  own  family.  In  order  to  have  harmony 
of  opportunity  of  education  is  safe-  within  his  family,  he  must  first  rectify 
guarded  by  certain  provisions  in  his  own  heart.” 

China’s  Constitution.  For  instance.  This  philosophy  of  education  consti- 
“Children  between  six  and  twelve  years  tuted  the  center  of  China’s  educational 
old  shall  receive  elementary  education  aim  for  centuries.  The  provisions  in  the 
free  of  tuition.”  All  persons  over  school  Chinese  Constitution  regarding  educa- 
age  who  have  not  received  an  elemen-  tion  are  but  another  expression  of  the 
tary  education  shall  receive  supple-  old  tradition.  Thirty-four  years  after 
mentary  education  free  of  tuition,  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
Another  clause  provides  that  “educa-  public,  this  philosophy  hassiot  been  di- 
tion  appropriations  shall  constitute  no  verted  nor  neglected  despite  the  un¬ 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  precedented  calamities  of  war  and  dis- 
amount  of  the  budget  of  the  central  aster. 

government,  and  no  less  than  30  per-  College  education  in  China  has  be- 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  provin-  gun  another  new  trend  as  a  result  of  the 
cial,  district  and  municipal  budgets  war  with  Japan.  Realizing  that  China  is 
respectively.”  Although  these  provi-  backward  in  technology,  students  are 
sions  have  not  actually  been  put  into  today  more  inclined  to  study  applied 
effect  owing  to  political  or  military  sciences  in  addition  to  the  liberal  arts, 
reasons,  yet  the  spirit  to  guide  China  Thus,  a  greater  number  of  students  are 
into  full  educational  development  is  going  abroad  to  study  and  are  enrolling 
clear  and  evident.  in  scientific  courses  rather  than  in  other 

The  traditional  love  of  wisdom  by  fields  of  learning, 
the  Chinese  people  has  been  generously  During  the  war,  students  who  ma- 
quoted  by  Western  people.  From  the  jored  in  applied  sciences  have  been  bor- 
time  of  Confucius,  the  love  of  wisdom  rowed  by  the  government  before  they 
has  been  crystallized  into  a  form  of  were  graduated,  and  the  practical  ex¬ 
education.  Education  for  the  Chinese  perience  which  they  gained  in  the  vari- 
means  precisely  the  forming  of  the  ous  practical  fields  has  constituted  part 
Chun-Tzu  meaning  the  “perfect  man.”  of  their  curriculum.  As  in  wartime 
Nor  did  the  Chinese  corrupt  the  idea  United  States,  colleges  in  China  have 

of  man,  reducing  him  merely  to  his  offered  special  courses  in  engineering, 

material  elements,  as  so  many  moderns  aviation,  economics,  social  work,  nurs- 
have  done.  The  classical  notion  of  man  ing  education,  military  training  and  so 

has  been  WAN^WU-CHIH-LING,  forth.  A  great  number  of  Chinese  col- 

“The  being  who  is  distinguished  among  lege  students  have  been  engaged  in  war 
others  by  his  soul.”  Hence  Chinese  work,  serving  the  people  as  advisers,  as 
education  produced  the  Chinese  gentle-  high  school  teachers,  and  intelligence 
man  with  his  philosophical  outlook  on  liaison  officers  in  the  Chinese  and  Allied 
life,  his  appreciation  of  nature.  Educa-  armies.  Indeed,  they  have  done  their 
tion  in  China,  therefore,  has  empha-  part  in  the  war  and  they  certainly  de- 
sized  the  humanities,  human  develop-  serve  attention  now. 
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As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
China  must  popularly  educate  her  peo¬ 
ple  so  as  to  assist  them  to  realize  the 
value  and  meaning  of  world  peace. 
China  needs  an  effective  system  of  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  in  education 
so  as  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other  nations  to  attain  world  peace.  For 
the  preliminary  period,  at  least  the 
number  of  exchange  professors,  tech¬ 
nical  personnel,  and  students  must  be 
increased.  China  is  ready  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  aid  her  people  toward 
a  better  understanding  among  nations. 
As  for  Chinese  educators,  they  must 
Erst  realize  that  the  basic  factor  of  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation  lies  in  the 
training  of  their  own  people  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  aims  of  education. 

But  Chinese  educators  have  other 
difficulties  to  face.  While  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  busy  in  many  phases  of  na¬ 
tional  reconstruction,  private  institu¬ 


tions  must  undergo  a  more  serious  task 
of  reinstatement.  Thus,  the  University 
of  Canton  will  have  to  rebuild  the  uni¬ 
versity  buildings  destroyed  by  enemy 
bombardments.  Books  will  have  to  be 
secured  in  order  to  equip  the  young 
scholars;  old  members  of  the  faculties 
will  have  to  be  protected  and  new  mem¬ 
bers  be  added  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  University.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  difficult  tasks  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  While  we  are  trying  our  best  to 
make  the  University  function  again,  we 
are  ready  to  offer  our  own  unique  con¬ 
tributions  to  learning  in  exchange  for 
those  of  western  culture. 

Cultural  relations,  therefore,  must 
provide  for  the  peoples  of  all  nations  a 
free  highway  of  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  education.  We  look  to  America 
not  only  for  inspiration  in  many  fields 
of  learning  but  also  for  help  in  forming 
our  “perfect  man.” 


NEW  WAYS  TO  UNCHANGING  VALUES' 


WiLFSXD  M.  Mallon,  S.J. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Very  specific  instructions  have  been 
given  to  me  for  this  report.  Dr.  Seaton, 
as  you  know,  generously  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  Secretary’s  office  while 
Dr.  Russell  “vacationed”  in  France.  In 
the  course  of  that  time  the  Board  of 
Review  arranged  this  program.  The 
amiable  President  Emeritus  of  Albion 
transmitted  to  me  his  feeling  and  that 
of  the  Board  when  he  requested  me  to 
speak  for  the  Committee  on  Post-War 
Education.  He  laid  down  two  prescrip¬ 
tions:  what  I  was  not  to  talk  about  and 
what  I  was  to  talk  about.  I  was  not  to 
talk  about  post-war  education,  and  I 
was  to  talk  about  half  an  hour 

This  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ab¬ 
breviated  summary  of  the  “unspeaka¬ 
ble”  committee’s  report,  which  will 
appear  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly*  and  has  already  been  distributed 
in  preprint  form.  I  shall  single  out  for 
comment  only  currently  significant 
findings  of  the  total  report,  particularly 
those  which  point  to  new  attitudes  and 
procedures  in  the  era  we  face.  The  basis 
of  the  information  at  hand  consists  of 
the  questionnaire  returns  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  and  the  series  of 
state  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
North  Central  Association  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  In  reporting 
new  ways  to  unchanging  views,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  thinking  may 
have  changed  in  some  details  since  the 
study  was  completed.  I  believe  it  was 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  said, 
“The  shadow  lies  broad  upon  the 

•  Delivered  before  the  Conttnission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  Chicago,  March  17,  1946. 

*  North  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
XX  (April,  1946),  301-35. 


ground  at  noon,  but  let  a  man  set  him¬ 
self  to  mark  out  the  boundary  with 
cords  and  pegs,  and  long  ere  he  has 
made  the  circuit,  the  whole  figure  will 
have  changed.”  Educational  thinking 
concerning  details  is  only  somewhat 
sensitive  to  the  impact  of  immediate 
things. 

In  facing  the  era  that  lies  ahead  the 
most  significant  factor  is  the  frame  of 
the  educator’s  mind.  This  study  reveals 
that  mind  to  be  intelligent,  open,  cau¬ 
tious,  and  marked  by  concern  for  aca¬ 
demic  standards.  In  all  but  one  or  two 
areas  of  the  study  it  is  clear  that  from 
the  stress  and  struggle  of  the  past  few 
years  there  have  emerged  more  liberal¬ 
ism,  wise  caution,  and  determined  aca¬ 
demic  integrity.  These  three,  like  the 
basic  threads  of  a  tapestry,  run 
through  the  thinking  of  the  college  ad¬ 
ministrator  facing  the  new  era.  I  don’t 
know  any  triumvirate  of  virtues  that 
could  be  more  reassuring.  Higher  edu¬ 
cation  faces  the  years  ahead  with  an 
open  mind,  with  a  cautious  sense  of 
values,  and  with  its  two  feet  firmly 
planted  on  solid  academic  ground. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  OBJECTIVES 

There  is  little  evidence  that  we  arc 
changing  our  values,  but  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  facing  new  ways  to  them  with 
hazy  notions  about  what  those  values 
are.  We  are  exposed,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
feated  ends  by  adopting  procedures  and 
means  to  other  ends.  Some  two-thirds 
of  the  institutions  in  this  Association 
appear  to  be  either  uncertain  about 
their  liberal  arts  objectives  or  defi¬ 
nitely  dissatisfied  with  them.  That  in 
itself  is  rather  a  wholesome  condition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  that  there 
are  such  irreconcilable  differences  of 
objectives  and  that  so  little  is  being 
done  to  clarify  objectives  make  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  unwholesome. 

The  clarification  of  liberal  arts  objec¬ 
tives  constitutes  one  of  the  very  critical 
problems  we  face  on  the  threshold  of 
the  new  era.  Statements  of  purposes 
submitted  by  administrators  revealed 
little  agreement  and  they  included 
every  conceivable  thing  that  might 
possibly  be  placed  in  every  existing 
category  of  education  or  training.  It  is 
true  that  some  three-fourths  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  are  dissatisfied  with  or 
uncertain  about  their  objectives  state 
that  they  are  now  reconsidering  them, 
but  80  percent  of  those  which  are  satis¬ 
fied  also  say  that.  In  only  three  or  four 
instances  (fid  institutions  feel  prepared 
to  describe  their  procedure  toward 
clarification  of  objectives  or  have  any 
materials  to  submit.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  war  years  effected  some  changes  of 
thinking  concerning  liberal  arts  objec¬ 
tives.  Many  say  that  their  views  have 
changed,  but  more  than  half  state 
clearly  that  during  the  war  years  their 
thinking  concerning  liberal  arts  objec¬ 
tives  underwent  no  change.  We  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  new  era 
will  not  give  birth  to  any  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  about  liberal  education.  I 
believe,  however,  that  I  voice  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  in  saying 
that  one  of  the  largest  handicaps  to  an 
intelligent  facing  of  the  era  before  us 
lies  in  the  lack  of  clarity  of  ends  we  wish 
to  attain. 

COLLEGE  ENTKANCE 

The  pendulum  has  swung  again,  this 
time  away  from  the  diploma  or  certifi¬ 
cate  of  high  school  credit  as  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  admission  to  college  and  in  the 
direction  of  individual  measurement. 
We  feel  that  the  trend  is  a  correct  one. 
So  far  as  the  traditional  requirement  of 


high  school  graduation  is  concerned, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  194  institu¬ 
tions  replying  said  they  would  continue 
to  admit  nongraduates  of  high  schools, 
another  third  said  they  would  probably 
do  so,  and  only  15  percent  were  willing 
to  state  that  they  would  continue  or  re¬ 
vert  to  high  school  graduation  as  a  col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  small  number  which  will 
insist  on  high  school  graduation  is 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  junior 
colleges,  teachers  colleges,  and  small 
denominational  colleges. 

Admission,  however,  will  rarely  be 
automatic  on  the  completion  of  less 
than  the  full  high  school  program.  All 
but  seven  institutions  state  that  they 
will  set  qualitative  standards,  and  four 
of  those  seven  give  prohibiting  state 
laws  as  their  reasons. 

Admission  of  nongraduates  will 
clearly  be  on  an  individual  basis,  which 
will  probably  apply  very  largely  to  all 
students  admitted.  Three-fourths  of 
the  institutions  feel  that  rank  in  the 
high  school  class  should  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  but  many  institutions  put 
that  rank  as  low  as  merely  the  top  half 
or  the  two  two-thirds  of  the  class.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  say  they  will 
use  the  recommendation  of  the  high 
school  principal  for  such  admissions, 
but  a  fair  number  say  definitely  that 
they  will  not  depend  on  such  recom¬ 
mendations,  commenting  that  “some¬ 
times  they  are  not  reliable.”  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  college  admission  testing 
program  which  will  be  used  universally, 
since  only  three  institutions  out  of  the 
total  group  say  they  are  uncertain 
about  adoption  of  such  measures  for 
the  admission  of  nongraduates.  There 
definitely  will  not  be  a  chronological 
age  limitation  applied  for  these  younger 
students.  Only  7  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  think  there  should  be  such  a  limi¬ 
tation,  but  about  80  percent  clearly 
say  there  should  be  no  such  limitation. 
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But  a  new  criterion  does  enter  the 
admission  picture.  It  is  a  further  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  trend  not  only  toward  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  from  an  academic 
point  of  view,  but  toward  consideration 
of  the  total  person.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  institutions  which  say  they 
will  continue  to  admit  nongraduates 
state  that  they  will  set  limitations  with 
reference  to  social  maturity,  and  a  third 
will  set  such  limitations  with  reference 
to  physical  maturity.  The  new  criterion 
of  maturity  creates  a  critical  need  of 
development  of  measures  of  that  cri¬ 
terion,  and  there  are  none  just  around 
the  corner.  Most  of  the  institutions 
merely  expect  to  use  interviews,  recom¬ 
mendations,  content,  and  psychological 
tests.  Only  five  even  mention  social  ma¬ 
turity  scales.  But  many  simply  say, 
“We  need  help.” 

College  admissions  in  the  new  era 
will  be  clearly  on  the  basis  of  individual 
preparation  and  readiness  for  college 
and  that  is  the  way  of  sanity.  But  the 
trend  brings  with  it  problems  that 
must  be  faced.  The  current  confusion 
and  lack  of  policy  is  harrowing  to  both 
college  and  high  school.  It  invites 
abuses.  It  makes  critical  the  problems 
of  wide  differences  among  states  in  re¬ 
quirements  for  high  school  graduation 
and  of  outmoded  insistence  upon  the 
high  school  diploma.  The  inadequacy 
of  measures  of  college  readiness  and  the 
absence  of  guiding  norms  call  for  wide¬ 
spread  experimentation  and  research. 
All  we  are  sure  of  is  this:  the  college 
applicant  of  the  new  era  will  have  to 
stand  on  his  own  metal  as  an  individ¬ 
ual;  and  the  college  will  have  to  stum¬ 
ble  and  experiment  for  a  few  years  to 
discover  means  to  measure  him. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  liberal  arts  college  of  the  new 
era  will  maintain  its  balance.  There  is 
no  trend  to  decrease  the  proportion  of 
faculty  members  devoted  to  the  hu¬ 


manities,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a 
stampede  in  the  direction  of  technologi¬ 
cal  or  vocational  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stronger  technological  schools 
of  the  territory  are  markedly  increasing 
the  liberal  arts  content  of  their  pro¬ 
grams.  Only  1 8  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  definitely  plan  new  de¬ 
grees  of  a  vocational  or  professional 
nature.  These  are  limited  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  teachers  colleges  and  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  state  tax-supported  colleges 
and  universities  that  formerly  operated 
similar  programs. 

But  still,  the  liberal  arts  college  of 
the  new  era  will  be  quite  a  different 
institution  so  far  as  specific  content, 
organization  of  content,  and  procedures 
are  concerned.  Most  conspicuous 
among  the  changes  will  be  the  break¬ 
down  of  departmentalism.  This  change 
will  reflect  itself  in  three  ways:  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  faculty  along  divi¬ 
sional  lines;  expanded  offerings  in  divi¬ 
sional  rather  than  departmental 
courses;  and  widespread  provision  for 
goal  majors,  topical  majors,  and  a  great 
variety  of  integrated  fields  of  concen¬ 
tration  which  break  down  depart¬ 
mental  lines.  The  trend  is  strong — 
some  two-thirds  of  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  definitely  speak  of  increasing  the 
non-departmental  courses — and  it  is  a 
wholesome  trend  to  eliminate  the  frag¬ 
mentariness  of  college  education. 
However,  the  mere  elimination  of  de¬ 
partmental  lines  will  not  necessarily 
improve  liberal  education  unless  supple¬ 
mented  by  intelligent  and  effective 
collaboration. 

A  second  very  marked  change,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  will  take  place  in  the  lower  di¬ 
vision  of  the  college.  The  trend  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  a  prescribed 
program,  made  up  to  great  extent  of 
non-departmental  courses  covering  the 
broad  general  fields  of  knowledge. 
More  than  40  percent  of  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  on  which  this  study  is  based  in- 
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dicated  greater  limitation  of  general 
education  to  the  lower  division  and 
prescription  of  courses  constructed 
along  divisional  lines. 

New  areas  of  instruction  will  appear 
— have  already  appeared — in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  the  new  era.  Latin  American 
studies,  gradually  expanding  during 
the  past  ten  years,  are  reported  by  69 
percent  of  the  colleges  for  the  new  era. 
Close  behind  come  geography,  Far 
Eastern  studies,  and  such  practical 
courses  as  family  life,  marriage,  earning 
a  living,  etc. 

And,  finally,  there  will  be  new  and 
vastly  increased  uses  of  examinations. 
Only  9  percent  of  the  colleges  ventured 
to  say  there  would  not  be  increased 
use.  Of  the  total  number  of  institutions 
reporting,  42  percent  said  examinations 
would  be  used  to  give  credit  for  knowl¬ 
edge  secured  outside  of  class;  39  per¬ 
cent  said  they  would  be  given  to  waive 
requirements;  33  percent  said  that  they 
would  be  used  to  determine  credit  for 
courses  taken,  regardless  of  class  at¬ 
tendance;  27  percent  expect  to  use 
them  to  check  realization  of  objectives 
regardless  of  class  attendance;  and  20 
percent  to  measure  qualifications  for 
degrees,  regardless  of  courses  passed. 
This  step  constitutes  something  of  a 
minor  revolution  in  the  college.  It  pre¬ 
sages  a  vast  increase  in  the  measurement 
field,  but  one  wonders  if  there  is  at 
present  available  to  the  colleges  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  expert  examiners  to 
warrant  so  rapid  a  move. 

FEKSONNEL  SERVICES 

Logically,  considering  the  increased 
individualization  of  admissions,  the 
college  will  vastly  increase  its  personnel 
service.  Almost  90  percent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  reporting  expect  to  place  new 
emphasis  on  diagnosis  of  vocational  po¬ 
tentialities;  three-fourths  hope  to  in¬ 
crease  course  and  counselling  provi¬ 
sions  to  help  students  form  a  pMoso- 


phy  of  life;  70  percent  plan  increased 
health  service  facilities;  and  just  less 
than  one-half  look  forward  to  providing 
for  mental  health  in  the  form  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  service.  In  view  of  the  very 
large  percentages  of  colleges  reporting 
these  increases,  one  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  there  is  more  unanimity 
about  need  of  improvement  of  person¬ 
nel  service  than  there  is  about  any 
other  type  of  service  provided  in  the 
college.  Again,  the  shortage  of  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  in  this  area, 
particularly  in  psychiatry,  may  rec¬ 
ommend  less  hasty  steps. 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  college  of  tomorrow  will  clearly 
feel  a  greater  responsibility  for  service 
to  its  community,  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  the  college  will  know  what  to  do  to 
make  that  service  effective.  Whereas  77 
percent  feel  greater  responsibility,  only 
50  percent  say  they  are  doing  anything 
to  meet  it.  It  appears  that  most  effort 
will  take  the  form  of  attempting  to 
provide  training  programs  for  public 
service.  Some  50  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  expect  to  do  something 
in  that  way,  such  as  commencing  a 
School  of  Citizenship,  establishing  a 
Division  of  Public  Administration, 
stressing  public  service.  Approximately 
fifteen  institutions  have  already  set  up 
or  have  plans  elaborated  to  set  up  what 
appear  to  be  desirable  public  service 
training  programs.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  college  of  the  new  era  will 
gradually  cease  to  be  so  largely  a  clois¬ 
tered  tower  and  that  America  can  ex¬ 
pect  public  servants  trained  for  service 
as  a  consequence. 

BUILDING  PROGRAMS 

The  college  of  tomorrow  will  be  a 
much  bigger  institution  than  her  sister 
of  today.  Building  plans  are  all  but 
limitless.  Only  9  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  did  not  plan  new  build- 
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ings.  It  appears  to  be  a  safe  estimate  to 
say  that  North  Central  colleges  and 
universities  expect  to  erect  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  buildings 
in  the  next  few  years.  This  fact  led  the 
committee  members  to  two  convictions. 
First,  that  the  institutions  concerned 
were  planning  very  much  greater  ex¬ 
pansion  in  buildings  than  they  were  in 
faculties,  and  it  wondered  if  excessive 
building  may  not  leave  serious  and  last¬ 
ing  effects  upon  some  institutions.  Sec¬ 
ond,  that,  since  most  of  this  building  is 
inevitable,  this  Association  might  well 
establish  an  advisory  or  consultative 
service  to  assist  member  institutions  to 
build  wisely  and  economically.  This 
proposal  becomes  the  more  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  buildings  for  the 
same  purposes,  such  as  dormitories, 
classroom  buildings,  science  buildings, 
libraries,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
etc.,  are  in  the  planning  of  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  colleges. 

ATHLETICS 

It  was  only  in  the  area  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  that,  far  and  wide,  col¬ 
lege  administrators  appeared  to  be  go¬ 
ing  backward  instead  of  forward.  The 
numbers  of  institutions  having  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  programs  in  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  football,  and  track,  at 
least  so  it  appeared  a  year  ago,  may  be 
expected  to  show  no  decrease.  Though 
many  institutions  look  forward  to  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  intra-mural  sports 
and  health  objectives  in  their  athletic 
programs  in  others  the  worst  features 
of  earlier  years  are  already  commencing 
to  show  themselves.  Further  hope  may 
be  drawn  from  the  intelligent  discus¬ 
sions  aroused  by  the  action  of  some  few 


colleges  and  universities  within  this 
year.  However,  at  the  moment  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  college  of  the  new  era 
will  place  no  less  emphasis  on  stadia 
and  fullbacks  than  did  the  college  of 
the  old.  The  members  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  could  not  but  wonder  if  the  ath¬ 
letic  plans  of  many  administrators  were 
rooted  in  the  convictions  of  themselves 
and  their  faculties. 

It  appears  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
college  of  the  new  era  will  not  differ 
radically  from  that  of  the  old.  It  will 
seek  to  individualize  the  human  person 
and  to  reintegrate  the  unnaturally  dis¬ 
parate  planets  of  knowledge  into  an 
organized  solar  system.  Its  major  val¬ 
ues,  vague  and  unexpressible  as  they 
may  be,  remain  changeless;  but  there 
will  be  new  ways  of  reaching  those 
ends.  To  hasten  the  training  of  a  na¬ 
tion  at  war,  the  convictions  of  the  col¬ 
lege  have  been  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  innovations,  but  its  liberalism 
has  been  broad  enough  to  choose  from 
among  those  procedures  the  ones  which 
contribute  to  educating  a  nation  at 
peace.  As  there  will  be  individualism 
within  the  college,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  uniform  pattern  of  college 
education  will  be  less  common.  There 
will  be  more  effort  to  attain  ends;  less 
to  use  formalized  means.  In  fact,  all  the 
trends,  with  the  sole  exception  of  that 
in  athletics,  are  in  the  direction  in 
which  most  of  us  feel  a  better  education 
lies.  Progress  will  be  slowed  by  the 
current  “battle  of  the  bulge.”  But  we 
shall  survive  it.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  of  higher  education’s  lead¬ 
ership  which  leaves  me  with  the  feeling 
that  higher  education  has  come  closer 
to  maturity  in  America. 


ACCREDITATION  OF  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE* 

A.  J.  Brcmbaugh 
American  Council  on  Education 


We  have  now  had  more  than  four  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  associated  with  a  na¬ 
tion  at  war.  From  these  experiences 
certain  basic  concepts  have  been  de¬ 
rived.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

I.  That  the  granting  of  blanket  credit  for 
military  service  or  for  educational  experiences 
gained  in  the  armed  forces  is  unsound. 

3.  That  some  phases  of  military  training  and 
e^rience  ccmtribute  to  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  that  can  be  measured  or  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  credit. 

3.  That  some  off-duty  experiences  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  contribute  to  educational 
achievement  that  merits  recognition. 

4.  That  the  responsibility  for  determining  how 
educational  achievement  shall  be  evaluated  and 
accredited  rests  with  the  schools  and  colleges  and 
the  civilian  educational  agencies  that  represent 
their  interests. 

5.  That  some  of  the  most  significant  educa¬ 
tional  achievements  of  servicemen  and  women 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  usual  academic  terms 
of  credits  or  semester  hours.  Therefore  new 
methods  of  measuring  achievement  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  or  the  achievement  will  go  unrecognised. 

6.  That  the  policies  adopted  by  the  schools 
and  colleges  must  be  consistent  in  order  that 
veterans  may  receive  just  treatment  and  that 
sound  educational  standards  may  be  maintained. 

7.  That  it  devolves  upon  the  regional  and 
national  educational  associations  to  aid  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  establishment  of 
sound  policies. 

These  conclusions  have  evolved  from 
the  collective  experience  and  thinking 
of  educators.  They  have  emerged  in  a 
time  sequence  that  was  determined 
largely  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  It 
will  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the 
accreditation  services  to  be  described 
later  in  this  paper  if  we  trace  briefly  the 
successive  stages  in  the  development  of 

*  Delivered  before  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  Chicago,  March  37, 1 946. 


the  conclusions  that  have  just  been 
pre^nted,  and  of  the  procedures  de¬ 
signed  to  give  them  practical  expres¬ 
sion. 

Quite  early  in  the  war  we  decided  not 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  granting 
blanket  credit  for  war  service,  which 
was  the  universal  practice  after  World 
War  I.  Those  whose  memories  reached 
back  to  World  War  I  recalled  all  too 
vividly  the  disappointments  of  men 
who  were  advanced  on  the  basis  of 
blanket  credit  to  a  stage  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  careers  at  which  they  were 
wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  programs.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  spurious  credits  and  bogus 
diplomas  was  argument  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  repetition  of  that  procedure. 
Statements  from  regional  and  national 
associations  advising  against  blanket 
credit  were  promptly  endorsed  by  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

But  to  decide  what  not  to  do  affords 
little  help  to  those  who  are  confronted 
by  a  new  situation  that  requires  posi¬ 
tive  action.  Hardly  had  educators 
agreed  not  to  allow  blanket  credit 
when  it  became  apparent  that  a  con¬ 
structive  policy  was  called  for.  The 
armed  forces,  through  the  Institute 
established  at  Madison,  were  encourag¬ 
ing  service  men  and  women  to  continue 
their  education  by  correspondence 
courses,  by  self-directed  study,  or  by 
participating  in  off-duty  study  groups. 
One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
those  who  enrolled  in  the  courses  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
was,  quite  naturally,  “Will  they  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  high  schools  or  colleges  in 
fulfillment  of  diploma  or  degree  re¬ 
quirements?”  Likewise  the  men  who 
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completed  formal  training  courses  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
also  began  to  inquire  what  recognition, 
if  any,  would  be  given  for  this  training. 
Then,  too,  some  servicemen  looked  far 
enough  ahead  in  making  their  educa¬ 
tional  plans  to  ask  their  schools  or  col¬ 
leges  for  advice  about  the  courses  they 
should  take  while  in  the  service.  These 
inquiries  couldn’t  be  answered  very 
satisfactorily  by  merely  saying,  “We 
will  not  allow  blanket  credit.” 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
accrediting  policies  was,  then,  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  positive  statements  to  guide 
school  and  college  administrators.  The 
North  Central  Association  was  one  of 
the  first  organizations  to  formulate  a 
statement  of  policy  for  the  guidance  of 
its  member  institutions.  I  need  not 
repeat  the  statement  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
on  January  12,  1942.  In  substance  it 
endorsed  the  policy  of  granting  college 
credit  not  to  exceed  one-half  semester 
for  the  completion  of  basic  training 
courses,  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
credit  be  assigned  to  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  hygiene,  military  training,  or  elec¬ 
tives.  It  urged  that  students  be  given 
classification  in  secondary  school  or 
college  appropriate  to  their  demon¬ 
strated  intellectual  maturity  and 
achievement  as  measured  by  examina¬ 
tion.  It  also  urged  that  students  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
by  examinations  achievements  in  their 
respective  fields  of  specialization  or 
concentration. 

Shortly  after  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  issued  this  statement  of  policy 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
called  a  meeting  of  a  special  committee 
to  consider  alternatives  to  the  granting 
of  blanket  credit.  This  committee 
recommended: 

“That  success  in  the  Army  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  be  appraised  in 
terms  of  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowl¬ 


edge  achieved  by  the  students;  that  the 
Army  Institute  provide  opportunity  for 
soldiers,^  not  registered  in  courses,  but 
who  have  comparable  training  experi¬ 
ence,  to  take  the  appraisal  tests  and  to 
receive  proficiency  ratings  if  they 
achieve  a  satisfactory  standing  in  such 
tests;  and  that  carefully  constructed 
appraisal  tests  be  used  to  determine  the 
educational  significance  of  skills  ac¬ 
quired  through  varied  types  of  war  ex¬ 
perience.” 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
Joint  Axmy-Navy  Committee  on  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Recreation,  and  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  H. 
Osborn,  Director,  Special  Service  Di¬ 
vision,  Services  of  Supply,  United 
States  Army.  Gen.  Osborn  concurred  in 
the  recommendation  and  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  to 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  tests  and  examinations. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  G.E.D., 
end-of-course,  and  subject  tests  that 
were  produced.  Representatives  of  the 
regional  accrediting  associations,  in  a 
special  meeting  called  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  on  May  28, 1943, 
endorsed  the  USAFI  educational  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  plans  for  measuring 
achievement  that  were  recommended 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  endorsed  by  the  Joint  Army-Navy 
Committee  on  Welfare  and  Recreation. 

To  facilitate  further  the  adoption  by 
schools  and  by  higher  institutions  of 
policies  and  procedures  embodying  the 
plans  just  reviewed,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  published  Sound 
Educational  Credit  for  Military  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals  pub¬ 
lished  Secondary  School  Credit  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Experience  in  Military  Service. 

The  policies  and  procedures  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  publications  were  also 
endorsed  by  the  regional  accrediting  as¬ 
sociations. 
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But  educators  didn’t  have  much  time 
to  ponder  over  statements  of  this  kind. 
The  urgent  problems  growing  out  of 
the  war  emergency  claimed  their  at¬ 
tention.  It  soon  became  apparent  from 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  associations,  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary-School  Principals,  both  by 
servicemen  and  by  educators,  that 
some  institutions  were  floundering  in 
their  attempts  to  work  out  their  own 
procedures  embodying  the  recom¬ 
mended  policies.  It  was  also  apparent 
that  some  were  not  giving  immediate 
consideration  to  the  problem.  To  pro¬ 
mote  further  the  adoption  of  policies 
and  the  development  of  appropriate 
procedures,  particularly  by  higher  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  arranged  for  the  services  of 
Thomas  N.  Barrows,  then  president  of 
Lawrence  College,  to  hold  conferences 
and  to  advise  with  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  throughout  the  country.  Presi¬ 
dent  Barrows  made  three  extensive 
trips,  and  held  conferences  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  more  than  three  hundred 
colleges  and  universities.  All  of  these 
efforts — statements  by  the  regional  and 
national  associations,  conferences  of 
representatives  from  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  meetings  of  state  school  officers, 
and  conferences  of  public  school  ad¬ 
ministrators — led  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  and  colleges  to  accept  the 
policies  that  were  recommended. 

Concurrently  with  the  development 
and  adoption  of  policies  for  recognizing 
educational  experience  gained  in  the 
armed  services,  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  for  administering  various 
types  of  examinations  through  the 
USAFI,  there  was  also  inaugurated  in 
USAFI  a  central  clearing  agency  of  ac¬ 
creditation.  The  directive  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  this  accreditation 


service  clearly  stated  that  the  agency 
had  no  authority  either  to  grant  or  to 
recommend  credit  to  service  personnel 
or  to  civilian  educational  institutions. 
Its  chief  functions  were  to  assemble  and 
prepare  upon  request  complete  practi¬ 
cal  information  about  the  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  educational  achievement 
of  men  and  women  serving  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  transmit  that  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  an  official  report  to 
the  high  schools  and  colleges.  Special 
forms  and  procedures  necessary  for  the 
effective  operation  of  this  service  were 
designed  and  were  widely  publicized. 

Even  before  some  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  had  adopted  policies  regarding 
credit  for  military  educational  experi¬ 
ence,  principals,  registrars,  and  deans 
began  to  receive  their  first  requests  for 
credit  based  on  the  records  and  creden¬ 
tials  supplied  by  USAFI.  These  records 
were  unfamiliar — they  contained  lists 
of  formal  training  courses  that  had 
been  completed;  they  contained  scores 
made  on  general  educational  develop¬ 
ment  tests  and  on  end-of-course  ex¬ 
aminations;  they  contained  the  rating 
that  had  been  achieved — ^how  could  or 
how  should  these  be  evaluated?  Re¬ 
quests  for  help  went  by  letter,  wire,  and 
telephone  to  the  officers  of  the  regional 
and  national  associations.  It  was  soon 
obvious  that  the  adoption  of  policies 
and  the  establishment  of  procedures  for 
routing  pertinent  data  from  USAFI  to 
the  schools  and  colleges  was  not  enough. 

Here  agaip  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  came  forward  with  a  con¬ 
structive  proposal.  I  believe  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Credit  for  Military  Edu¬ 
cational  Experience  of  this  Association 
that  first  suggested  the  preparation  of  a 
handbook  or  manual  that  would  de¬ 
scribe  the  USAFI  examinations  and  the 
USAFI  correspondence  courses  that 
would  contain  recommendations  as 
to  the  basis  for  awarding  credit  by 
examinations,  and  that  would  include 
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a  description  of  the  formal  train¬ 
ing  courses  of  the  armed  services 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  high 
school  or  college  credit  that  might 
appropriately  be  granted.  I  need  not 
review  in  detail  what  followed  by  way 
of  the  preparation  of  the  Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences 
in  the  Armed  Services,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Tuttle.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  about  two  thousand  courses 
have  now  been  prepared.  The  volume 
amounts  to  approximately  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  loose-leaf  pages,  and 
around  seventeen  thousand  copies  have 
been  distributed  to  Educational  Of¬ 
ficers  in  the  armed  forces,  while  seven 
thousand  copies  have  gone  to  civilian 
educational  institutions.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Directory, 
there  are  in  round  numbers  twenty-five 
thousand  accredited  high  schools  and 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  There  must,  therefore,  still  be  a 
large  number  of  schools  that  do  not 
have  copies  of  the  Guide.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  confirmed  by  letters  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  and  which  other  organizations 
receive,  asking  for  advice  as  to  how  to 
proceed  to  evaluate  records  of  military 
service. 

We  in  the  Council  assumed  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Guide  would  con¬ 
clude  our  activities  in  the  area  of 
evaluating  military  educational  experi¬ 
ence,  but  we  were  mistaken  in  this  as¬ 
sumption.  From  data  presented  in  the 
Guide  to  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
edited  for  the  Council  by  Dr.  Carter  V. 
Good,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
we  discovered  that  while  a  majority  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  have 
adopted  policies  for  granting  credit  for 
achievement  demonstrated  by  exami¬ 
nations  or  for  military  training  pro¬ 
grams,  an  impressive  number  still  have 
postponed  action.  To  be  specific. 


an  analysis  of  the  policies  reported  by 
six  hundred  colleges  and  universities 
showed  that: 

So  p>ercent  of  the  higher  institutions 
will  admit  by  examination  veterans 
who  have  not  completed  secondary 
school. 

90  percent  will  allow  credit  for  train¬ 
ing  in  formal  service  courses  and 
schools  in  the  armed  forces. 

85  percent  will  grant  credit  for  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  taken  by  veterans 
through  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Insti¬ 
tute. 

53  percent  will  grant  credit  for  com¬ 
petence  demonstrated  by  the  General 
Educational  Development  Examina¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  veteran  has  taken 
no  courses  in  the  fields  covered  by  the 
examination. 

60  percent  will  allow  credit  for  edu¬ 
cational  competence  demonstrated  by 
examinations,  other  than  the  General 
Educational  Development  Examina¬ 
tion,  by  the  institutions  themselves. 

It  seemed  clear  that  some  type  of 
advisory  service  was  needed  to  help 
higher  institutions  that  had  not  already 
done  so  to  arrive  at  sound  policies  and 
procedures.  While  we  had  no  precise 
data  about  the  secondary  schools,  re¬ 
ports  from  various  sources  indicated 
that  a  number  of  the  state  boards  of 
education  had  announced  no  policy 
about  granting  high  school  credit,  or 
certificates,  or  diplomas  for  educational 
achievement  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
completion  of  high  school.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  many  high  schools  were  un¬ 
certain  as  to  their  prerogatives  in  the 
matter. 

While  the  Council  was  considering 
what  further  steps  it  should  take,  the 
Joint  Army-Navy  Committee  on  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Recreation  made  a  proposal 
that  seemed  sound.  In  September,  1945 
that  Committee  recommended  that  the 
American  Council  on  Education  estab¬ 
lish  a  central  office  for  advising  schools 
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and  colleges  throughout  the  country, 
and  for  cooperating  with  federal,  re¬ 
gional,  state,  and  local  agencies  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  more  general  acceptance  of 
desirable  policies  and  practices  in  the 
accreditation  of  military  educational 
experience. 

The  Joint  Army-Navy  Committee, 
in  making  this  recommendation,  stated 
that  the  following  problems  give  rise  to 
the  need  for  such  a  central  agency: 

1.  Many  difficulties  continue  to  stem 
from  the  fact  that  those  dealing  with 
problems  of  accreditation  do  not  yet 
fully  understand  procedures  to  be  used 
and  the  proper  sources  of  information 
about  military  experiences  and  train¬ 
ing.  Proper  information  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  those  individuals  who 
deal  with  problems  of  accreditation.  In 
addition  to  such  information,  special 
assistance  is  needed  with  the  many  ir¬ 
regular  cases  which  always  arise  in  the 
actual  operations  of  any  program.  The 
problem  is  made  more  acute  now  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greatly  increasing  number 
of  personnel  being  released  from  active 
duty  and  the  increasing  number  of 
those  on  active  duty  who  make  use  of 
the  services.  There  is  scarcely  a  school 
or  college  in  the  country  which  has  not 
faced  the  problem  of  granting  credit  for 
military  training  and  service.  This  is 
one  national  program  in  which  there 
must  be  100  percent  coverage  of  every 
school  and  community  if  the  maximum 
service  is  to  be  extended  to  military 
personnel. 

2.  General  Education  Development 
and  Subject  Tests  are  not  so  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  by  high  schools  and  colleges  as 
is  necessary  for  complete  accreditation 
of  military  educational  experiences.  It 
is  evident  that  many  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  these  tests. 

The  limited  acceptance  of  General 
Educational  Development  and  Subject 
Tests  affects  (i)  men  who  need  high 


school  diplomas  for  vocational  place¬ 
ment;  (2)  men  without  high  school 
diplomas  who  desire  to  enter  college; 
and  (3)  men  who  can  qualify  for  ad¬ 
vanced  standing  in  college. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
number  of  colleges  reporting  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  accept  US  API  college  level 
courses  for  credit.  Others  are  still  un¬ 
informed  about  the  content  of  these 
courses  and  their  possibilities  for  credi- 
tation.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  due  in 
part  to  the  proposed  departure  from 
traditional  practices  and  policies  re¬ 
garding  creditation  of  correspondence 
courses. 

4.  At  present  there  is  no  central  and 
continuing  organization  dealing  with 
accreditation  of  in-service  educational 
experience.  As  an  Army-Navy  instal¬ 
lation,  USAFI  cannot  itself  provide 
answers  to  the  problems  of  accredita- 
tional  policy  in  civilian  institutions,  and 
in  any  case  ought  not  to  do  so.  The 
handling  of  these  problems  is  especially 
difficult  since  there  is  no  civilian  oper¬ 
ating  agency  which  will  follow  through 
with  the  inffividual  concerned  until  ac¬ 
ceptable  solutions  are  found. 

5.  Practices  observed  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  not  widely 
known  by  individual  schools,  colleges, 
and  state  departments  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  accreditation.  There  is 
no  central  clearing  house. 

6.  The  material  presently  included  in 
the  American  Council  Gmde  to  the  Eval¬ 
uation  of  Educational  Experience  in  the 
Armed  Services  omits  descriptions  of  a 
large  number  of  service  schools  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  civilian  schools  need 
to  be  fully  informed  to  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  accreditation.  Constant  changes 
are  being  made  in  the  educational  and 
training  programs  of  the  services;  new 
schools  and  new  courses  are  being 
added.  School  administrators  should  be 
kept  informed  of  these  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  order  adequately  to  take  care 
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of  requests  made  to  them  for  credit  con¬ 
sideration. 

Before  the  Council  agreed  to  under¬ 
take  this  new  project  it  discussed  the 
plan  with  representatives  of  other  na¬ 
tional  agencies  that  have  an  interest 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  field. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  service 
was  needed,  and  that  other  agencies 
would  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
the  project,  the  Council  proceeded  to 
organize  what  is  now  called  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accreditation  of  Service 
Experiences.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
added  that  the  Commission  is  financed 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  by 
a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Several  factors  were  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  appointing  the  Commission. 
First,  it  was  to  be  a  working  commis¬ 
sion,  and,  therefore,  should  be  com¬ 
paratively  small.  Second,  it  was  to  be 
composed  of  experienced  individuals 
representing  educational  interests  at 
various  levels  and  in  various  fields. 
Third,  the  membership  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  to  be  limited  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  civilian  interests,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  military  and  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  were  to  be  invited  as  con¬ 
sultants.  The  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  now  stands  is: 

Paul  E.  Eucker,  Executive  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary-School  ^ind- 
pals  (Chairman) 

CsARLis  E.  Fxiley,  President,  Iowa  State 
College,  and  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ac¬ 
crediting  Procedures  of  the  American  Coundl 
on  Education 

Galen  Jones,  Chief,  Division  of  Secondary 
Education,  U.S.  Of^  of  Education 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Registrar,  University  of 
Nebraska 

Francis  T.  Spaulding,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  elect 

R.  R.  Vancx,  Supervisor,  Division  of  High 
Schools,  State  Department  of  Education, 
NashviUe,  Tennessee 

E.  G.  Wiluanson,  Dean,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  USAFI 

George  F.  Zook,  President,  American  Council 
on  Education,  ex  officio 


The  Commission  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  as  Director  and  Associate 
Director  respectively  two  men  who  are 
widely  known  for  their  experience  and 
their  interest  in  this  field — Thomas  N. 
Barrows  and  Cornelius  P.  Turner.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
consideration  was  given  to  the  scope 
and  type  of  services  that  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  to  plans  for  making  these 
services  available  as  soon  as  possible. 
Among  the  activities  to  be  engaged  in, 
the  Commission  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

i.  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  and  other  educational 
programs  of  the  military  services,  with  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  the  regional 
accrediting  associations,  and  others  interested  in 
the  problem  of  accreditation. 

а.  To  maintain  a  continuing  compilation  of 
current  accreditation  policies  and  practices  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

3.  To  disseminate  information  and  provide 
assistance  and  counsel  concerning  the  problems 
of  accreditation  through  correspondence  and 
field  service. 

4.  To  sponsor  conferences  of  state  departments 
of  education  and  secondary-school  principals 
throu^out  the  nation  to  consider  problems  of 
accreditation. 

5.  To  sponsor  regional  meetings  for  groups  of 
college  offers  who  are  concerned  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  and  placement  of  veterans. 

б.  To  arrange  for  the  preparation  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  special  articles  in  educational  journals, 
and  appropriate  articles  in  popular  magazines 
and  new^j^rs. 

The  staff  is  now  engaged  in  holding 
state  or  regional  conferences  through¬ 
out  the  country.  As  of  today  there  have 
been  held  thirty-six  secondary-school 
conferences,  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  state  departments  of  education, 
of  secondary  schools,  and  of  state 
Veterans’  Administration  offices  from 
thirty-eight  states;  and  seven  college 
conferences  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  colleges  and  universities  in 
eleven  states.  It  is  fully  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  May  conferences  will 
have  been  held  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 
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Among  the  matters  discussed  in  the 
conferences  are  policies  of  accrediting 
military  educational  experience  that 
have  been  adopted;  how  well  institu¬ 
tional  policies  agree  or  how  widely  they 
disagree;  what  new  problems  are  aris¬ 
ing,  and  what  provisions  state  boards 
have  made  or  will  make  for  granting 
equivalency  certificates  of  high  school 
graduation. 

In  a  sense,  this  part  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  program  is  really  a  continuation 
of  the  activities  begun  by  Dr.  Barrows 
in  1943.  It  should  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  staff  that  they  have  already  con¬ 
vinced  the  Veterans’  Administration 
that  every  high  school  and  every  col¬ 
lege  should  have  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services.  As 
the  availability  of  the  services  of  this 
new  center  become  more  generally 
known,  the  staff  will  have  an  increasing 
volume  of  correspondence  to  handle.  It 
is  anticipated,  and  I  believe  hoped,  that 
much  of  the  information  and  advice 


with  reference  to  accreditation  cases 
and  problems  which  formerly  cleared 
through  the  Accreditation  Service  of 
USAFI  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Council’s  project  on  accreditation.  Also 
as  the  project  on  the  preparation  of 
materials  for  the  Guide  draws  to  a 
close,  the  inquiries  that  have  gone  to 
that  staff  will  be  directed  to  the  new 
accreditation  service. 

Like  many  of  the  Council’s  projects, 
this  is  a  service  of  limited  duration,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  an  immediate  and  criti¬ 
cal  need.  By  the  time  the  service  termi¬ 
nates  under  the  conditions  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  grant,  practically  all  the  schools 
and  colleges  should  have  decided  on 
policies  and  procedures  for  evaluating 
military  educational  experience  and 
should  have  found  the  solution  to  their 
most  crucial  problems.  The  fulfillment 
of  this  hope  will  depend  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
agencies,  regional  and  national,  with 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Service  Experiences. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is: 
to  present  a  plan  of  action,  to  suggest 
materials  and  methods,  and  to  include 
features  of  present  practices  now  oper¬ 
ating  successfully  in  various  schools. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  create  new  ac¬ 
tivities  or  new  programs  but  rather  an 
attempt  is  made  to  stimulate  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  to  match  practice  with 
theory  and  to  develop  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  programs  in  the  light  of 
theories  and  proposals  suggested  by 
health  educators,  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  workers  in  this  field.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  report  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
high  school  administrators  and  their 
faculties  who  are  now  working  to  de¬ 
velop  an  effective  health  and  physical 
education  program  in  the  school  and 
community. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  NEED 

Physical  examinations  of  13,000,000  Selective 
Service  registrants  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 
years  reveal  that,  during  peacetime  when  physi¬ 
cal  standards  were  high,  more  than  50  percent 
could  not  qualify  for  military  service;  and  that, 
during  wartime,  more  than  40  percent  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  of  acceptance  of  the  armed 
forces.  For  men  35  to  38  years  of  age  the  rejection 
rate  rose  to  3  out  of  5  while  even  for  the  youngest 
group,  those  18  to  30  years  of  age,  i  in  5  was  found 
unht  for  military  service.* 

Hie  implications  for  the  future  would  seem  to 
be  that  in  the  home,  in  the  community,  in  the 

*  P.  M.  Bail,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
Butler  University,  Chairman:  Harky  Broad, 
Principal,  Webster  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Paul  Derr,  University  of  Chicago;  and 
T.  R.  Ehrhorn,  ^ncipal.  East  High  School, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

*  “Proc^ings  of  the  Planning  Conference,” 
p.  3.  National  Committee  on  Physical  Fitness  in 
Cooperation  with  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Committee  on 
Phydcal  Fitness,  July  37  and  38,  1944,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


school,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation  there  must 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  physical  defects  of  our 
citizenry.  It  would  seem  that  we  must  educate 
our  people;  that  parents,  community  leaders, 
teachers,  all  State  and  Government  officials  may 
know;  that  at  each  age  a  child,  if  normal,  should 
reach  a  standard  physically,  just  as  much  as  he 
should  be  able  at  a  certain  age  to  add  or  subtract 
or  read.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  from  kindergarten  to  universities 
has  neglected  the  most  important  side  of  the 
human  beings  whom  they  profess  to  train. 

If  the  citizenry  of  the  future  is  to  be  prepared 
to  insure  peace  by  being  able  to  make  war,  and 
if  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  to  be  physically 
able  to  carry  out  their  other  duties  ef^ently 
and  effectively,  definite  and  positive  measures 
must  be  taken  to  insure  the  development,  train¬ 
ing,  and  conditioning  of  our  youth  to  the  end 
that  they  will  be  physically  strong  and  emotional¬ 
ly  stable.  Otherwise  they  will  not  be  able  to  use 
the  knowledge  which  has  been  imparted  to  them 
in  our  schools.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  democracy  in 
which  each  citizen  has  equal  opportunities  and 
equal  responsibilities  wiUi  every  other  citizen 
unless  eadi  is  able,  when  the  responsibility 
comes,  to  carry  his  part.  There  is  no  justice,  fair¬ 
ness,  or  democracy  when  less  than  9,000,000  of 
OUT  citizens  must  carry  the  load  for  13,000,000. 
Unless  and  until  we  are  able  to  take  measures 
which  will  insure  that  the  maximum  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  are  able  to  bear  arms  and  able  to  accept  all 
the  responsibilities  of  citizens,  we  can  have 
democracy  only  in  name.* 

Such  statements  as  the  above,  as  well 
as  others,  have  brought  into  focus  the 
position  of  the  high  school  in  the  total 
health  program  of  the  nation. 

The  health  and  ph5rsical  fitness  of  the 
individual  is  not  a  need  that  exists  only 
in  time  of  war.  Rather,  the  good  health 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  individual 
determines  his  ability  to  meet  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  improving  society  and 

*  Ibid.,  p.  5.  Statement  of  Major  General 
Lewis  B.  Heiahey,  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  July  10, 1944* 
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in  promoting  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Community  and  national  health  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  health  status  of  its 
individuals. 

It  is  essential  that  we  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  health,  both  physical 
and  mental,  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  throughout  his  entire  life. 
“Physical  fitness  may  not  be  essential 
for  existence  but  it  is  imperative  for 
zestful  living  and  abundant  life.”  Good 
health  has  always  ranked  high  as  an 
objective  of  education  and  if  we  as  a 
nation  find  it  necessary  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  in  promoting  the  physical  fitness 
of  young  men  and  young  women  that 
they  may  successfully  protect  our 
country  in  days  of  war,  certain  it  is  that 
an  effective  health  and  physical  fitness 
program  must  be  made  the  center  of 
our  school  life  if  young  men  and  women 
are  to  enjoy  good  health  throughout 
their  entire  lives. 

The  health  of  America  can  be  im¬ 
proved  and  maintained  through  an  ef¬ 
fective  school  program  properly  co¬ 
ordinated  with  community  agencies. 
The  health  program  must  become  the 
concern,  not  only  of  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  departments  but  of 
the  entire  faculty,  student  body,  and 
community. 

THE  GOALS  OE  PUEPOSES 

Every  program  of  education  that  pro¬ 
poses  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  in  our 
society  places  health  and  normal  growth 
and  development  as  its  first  objective.  The 
following  goals  or  purposes  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Health  Education  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association: 

I.  To  instruct  children  and  youth  so  that  they 
nuiy  conserve  and  improve  their  own  health. 

3.  To  establish  in  them  the  habits  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  living  which  throu^out  their  school  life 
and  in  later  years  will  aid  in  providing  that 
abundant  vigor  and  vitality  which  are  a  founda¬ 


tion  for  the  greatest  possible  happiness  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  personal,  famUy,  and  community  life. 

3.  To  promote  satisfactory  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  among  parents  and  adults  through  parent 
and  adult  education  and  through  the  health 
education  program  for  children,  so  that  the 
school  may  become  an  effective  agency  for  the 
advancement  of  the  social  aspects  of  health 
education  in  the  family  and  in  the  community 
as  well  as  in  the  school  itself. 

4.  To  improve  the  individual  and  community 
life  of  the  future;  to  insure  a  better  second 
generation,  and  a  still  better  third  generation; 
to  build  a  healthier  and  fitter  nation  and  race. 

Further  we  find  in  The  Purpose  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy,*  the 
proposal  that  schools  should  promote 
the  idea  that: 

I.  The  educated  person  understands  the  basic 
facts  concerning  health  and  disease. 

3.  The  educated  person  protects  his  own 
health  and  that  of  his  dependents. 

3.  The  educated  person  works  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  community. 

If  health  and  physical  fitness  then,  b 
of  such  importance  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  youth,  it  deserves  much  more 
than  lip  service  from  the  schools. 

IN  EVEKY  SCHOOL 

Health  and  physical  fitness  programs 
should  be  developed  in  every  school  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  enrollment  or  location  of 
the  school.  To  be  most  effective,  the 
health  education  program  should  be 
the  concern  of  the  entire  faculty  and 
student  body.  It  should  be  so  imple¬ 
mented  that  every  class,  department, 
club,  and  other  school  organization  can 
and  does  make  a  contribution  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  organization  of  the  program 
should  provide  experiences  for  pupils 
which  will  bring  about  knowledges  and 
understandings  of  health  and  health 
factors.  Educational  experiences  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  school  must  develop  the 
necessary  skills  of  healthful  living  and 
develop  the  habits  that  make  these 

*  Publiahed  by  the  Educational  PoUdes  Com- 
miMion,  1938. 
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skills  functional.  Beyond  these  there 
must  be  developed  by  the  boys  and 
girls  a  wholesome  attitude  about  health 
and  health  habits  to  the  end  that  they 
will  actually  do  something  about  their 
own  physical  well-being. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  PROGRAIC 

Probably  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  of  any  educational  program  that 
should  be  developed  in  the  United 
States  is  its  development  through  the 
democratic  process  of  group  thought 
and  action  by  the  entire  staff  of  the 
school.  Adopting  a  plan  of  action  fol¬ 
lows  naturally  when  there  is  united  ac¬ 
tion  by  a  school  staff  in  identifying  the 
health  and  physical  fitness  problems  as 
they  exist  in  each  individual  school. 
Determining  the  objectives  and  the 
methods  of  attaining  these  objectives 
are  problems  that  must  have  the  think¬ 
ing  and  action  of  the  entire  group  if  all 
are  to  coop>erate  in  making  the  program 
a  success.  It  is  essential  that  in  each 
school  there  be  developed  and  adopted 
by  democratic  procedures  a  written 
statement  of  the  policies  which  include 
the  objectives,  the  methods  of  attain¬ 
ing  these  objectives,  and  the  techniques 
for  evaluating  the  outcomes. 

A  COORDINATOR  FOR  HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

In  order  that  these  policies  may  be 
properly  administered,  some  member  of 
the  faculty  in  each  school  should  be  dele¬ 
gated  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  entire  health  education 
program.  In  schools  with  a  small  staff 
this  leadership  may  be  provided  by  the 
principal  or  superintendent.  These 
school  officials  are  most  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  materials  from  state,  national, 
and  regional  agencies  concerning  the 
needs,  techniques,  and  programs  of 
health  education.  In  schools  with  a 


larger  faculty  this  responsibility  may 
be  delegated  to  a  member  of  the  staff 
who  should  be  given  authority  to  act  in 
light  of  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  health  committee.  The  ac¬ 
tual  director  of  the  health  education 
program  should  be  a  professionally 
trained  p>erson.  Training,  experience, 
and  administrative  ability  are  criteria 
which  should  be  carefully  weighed  in 
the  selection  of  this  person. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  COlflOTTEE 

A  health  committee  is  recommended  for 
each  school.  Such  a  committee,  since  it 
should  be  concerned  with  everyone  in 
school  and  cannot  be  divorced  from 
community  health,  should  include  all 
departments  of  the  school  as  well  as 
health  agencies  that  might  exist  in  the 
school  community.  The  size  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  committee  will  of  course 
dep>end  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and 
the  type  of  program  to  be  developed. 
Local  conditions  will  also  determine  the 
time,  place,  and  frequency  of  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  Such  a  committee 
might  well  be  composed  of: 

I.  the  health  coordinator 

а.  school  physician 

3.  school  dentist 

4.  school  nurse 

$.  science  teacher  (biological  or  physical) 

б.  physical  education  teachers  (men  and 
women) 

7.  home  economics  teacher 

8.  social  studies  teacher 

9.  English  or  language  teacher 

10.  mathematics  teacher 

11.  representative  of  school  maintenance  de¬ 
partment 

la.  the  school  custodian 

13.  a  school  board  member 

14.  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association 

1$.  chairman  of  the  hot  lunch  program 

16.  teacher  in  charge  of  visual  aids 

17.  person  in  charge  of  public  relations 

18.  teacher  in  charge  of  school  publications 

19.  students  (boys  and  girls) 

ao.  teacher  of  h^th,  safety  and  first  aid 
ai.  community  Health  Services  representative 
aa.  curriculum  director 
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SUEVEY  OP  THE  STATUS  OP  THE 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  SITUATION 

The  first  job  of  the  health  education 
committee  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
conducting  a  survey  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  school  health  situation. 
The  survey  should  take  into  account 
the  following  factors: 

I.  The  health  environment  of  the  school  and 
community 

a.  The  School.  Suggested  items  to  be  surveyed 

(i)  gymnasium 

(3)  drinking  facilities 
toilet  facilities 

(4)  dressing  rooms 

(s)  kitchens 

(6)  ventilation 

(7)  heating 

(8)  lighting 

(9)  soap 

(10)  janitorial  service 

(11)  seating 

b.  Community  Health  Services 

(i)  City  Board  of  Health 

(3)  County  Board  of  Health 

(3)  State  Board  of  Health 

(4)  The  Tuberculosis  Society 

(5)  and  the  various  similar  organizations 
3.  The  health  status  of  the  pupils 

a.  determined  through  physical,  medical,  and 
dental  examinations 

3.  The  health  habits  of  the  pupils 

a.  determine  the  extent  to  which  pupils  put 
into  practice  habituaUy  the  health 
knowledge  they  possess. 

4.  Health  of  the  teachers 

a.  determined  througdi  physical,  medical,  and 
dental  examinations 

Adequate  health  and  physical  exami¬ 
nations  should  be  administered  periodi¬ 
cally.  Facilities  and  physicians  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  more  available  as  the  men  are 
released  from  military  service  and  re¬ 
turn  to  civilian  practice.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  men  in  the  service  should 
provide  them  with  an  even  greater  con¬ 
cern  for  health  education.  The  health 
coordinator,  the  health  committee,  and 
the  physicians  should  cooperatively  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  of  the  medical  and 
physical  examination. 

Provision  should  be  made  also  for  ade¬ 
quate  medical  supervision  of  the  pupils. 


The  inclusion  of  such  an  item  in  the 
budget  might  well  be  the  concern  of 
the  health  committee.  This  supervisory 
service  is  not  meant  to  replace  the 
family  physician,  but  to  provide  au¬ 
thoritative  medical  information  in  or¬ 
der  that  proper  attention  may  be  given 
to  the  health  of  all  pupils. 

The  materials  to  be  used  in  the  health 
education  program  should  be  adapted  to 
all  age  and  grade  levels.  For  example, 
some  very  effective  materials  which 
deal  with  local  health  and  diet  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  developed  for  the  lower 
grades  by  the  Sloan  Foundation  Study 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  School 
Service,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky.  Appropriateness, 
availability,  attainability,  applica¬ 
bility,  and  maturity  of  the  pupils  are 
the  criteria  which  should  determine  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  the  learning  ex¬ 
periences  selected  for  each  grade  level. 

Health  and  physical  education  instruc¬ 
tion  should  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  the  daily  school  pro¬ 
gram.  As  such,  the  administration 
should  determine  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  given  daily  or  weekly  to  health 
education  and  should  also  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  which  should  be 
counted  toward  high  school  graduation. 

In  order  that  schools  and  colleges 
maintain  a  high  level  of  physical  fitness 
for  American  youth,  the  section  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Planning 
Committee  on  Physical  Fitness  in  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  on  July  37  and  38,  1944, 
recommended  that  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  features  be  considered: 

I.  A  statement  of  essential  needs  for  school 
programs  of  health  and  physical  education,  in¬ 
cluding  athletic  sports,  which  has,  in  effect, 
been  approved  by  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  should  be  publicized  to 
school  authorities,  medical  authorities  and  the 
public  generally. 

(i)  A  school  program  should  be  organized  to  in¬ 
sure  the  discovery  of  health  defects  and  the 
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correction  of  remediable  conditions  by:  should  be  scheduled  within  the  school  day. 

(а)  thorough  ph>’sical  examination  of  all  Pupils  should  be  classified  with  respect  to  sex 

children  on  or  before  admission  to  school  and  grade,  ability  or  special  needs.  Standards 

and  at  such  regular  intervals  thereafter  should  be  set  for  passing  the  course  in  all 

as  may  be  deemed  advisable;  grades  and  acceptable  performance  required 

(б)  a  program  of  daily  observation  by  all  for  promotion  and  graduation, 
teachers  of  signs  of  possible  deviations 

from  norma!  and  reference  of  children  Ofdcf  to  conduct  successfully  on  ef- 

with  such  signs  to  physicians,  dentists  fective  program  of  health  and  physical 

or  oculists  for  careful  examination  (k-  education  certain  facilities  for  providing 

pwentOT poawble,  by  e  instruction  and  activities  are  necessary. 

(c)  an  annual  inventory  by  physical  and  Cliniatc  will  dctcrininc  the  indoor 

health  education  personnel  of  the  physi-  needs.  Schools  in  the  south  can  take 

cal  abilities  of  children;  advantage  of  longer  warm  seasons  to 

(d)  the  use  of  a  cumulative  record  bl^  the  out-of-doors.  All  schools  are 

which  will  follow  the  child  throum  school  t  .  ..  j 

and  include  information  relating  to  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  adequate 

the  inventory  of  health  and  physical  fit-  gymnasium  facilities.  However,  the 

ness  and  corrective  measures  taken.  It  is  lack  of  adequate  gymnasium  facilities 

essential  that  findings  of  the  physical  should  not  prevent  a  school  from  pro¬ 

fitness  inventory  and  remedial  measures 

taken  be  avaiUble  to,  and  used  by,  viding  a  pro^am  of  health  and  ph^ical 

teachers  in  guiding  the  programs  of  in-  education.  A  survey  of  the  existing 

dividual  children.  building  conditions,  the  playground 

At  least  one  visit  for  dental  treatment  should  area,  and  nearby  parks  and  vacant  lots 

^  ,  , , ,  ,  „  ,  . .  ,  may  reveal  facilities  that  have  been 

Provision  should  be  made  on  all  school  levels  ,  ,  , 

for  organized  health  instruction  and  planned  over  OO  e  . 

healthful  living  throughout  the  school  ex-  Ofdcf  to  chtch  growth  Oj  tfuitvuiuols 

perience.  At  elementary  levels  this  may  be  a  system  of  recording  such  growth  must  be 
undertaken  as  a  part  of  larger  projects.  At  developed.  Age-weight-height  charts  can 
^ond^levels^reisneed,in^^^tion,for  ^ 

instruction  speafically  devoted  to  this  area.  ,  ,  .  ,  f-  <  •  • 

This  should  not  be  as  a  “rainy  day"  sub-  checking  and  recording  his  own  record 
stitute  for,  or  otherwise  at  the  e^iense  of,  &t  regular  intervals.  Such  a  record 
physical  education.  Irrespective  of  title  or  stimulates  pupil  interest  in  his  own 
departmental  aflUiatipn,  such  instruction  growth  and  development.  A  health  rec- 

must  develop  accurate  knowledge,  appropri-  ,  should  he  a  definite  nart  of  each 
ate  attitudes  and  sound  habits  aimed  to  snouia  De  a  aenmte  part  01  eacn 

further  individual  and  community  health,  pupil  S  permanent  record.  A  Simple  yet 
To  meet  these  needs,  organized  health  in-  meaningful  type  of  report  which  is 

struction  in  the  form  of  at  least  a  semester  easily  understood  by  the  pupil  and  his 

course  on  junior  high  school  level  and  a  parents  should  be  developed, 
semester  or  year  course  of  the  semor  high  ^  ^  ,  i  .•  r  »•  ,• 

school  level,  equivalent  in  length  and  regula-  Constant  evaluatton  of  the  objectives, 
tions  to  other  standard  courses,  should  be  re-  methods,  and  materials  is  necessary. 
quired  of  all  students.  Such  coiuses  should  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  any 
be  Uught  by  adequately  prepared  teachers  program  is  best  determined  through  be- 
«d  should  form  a  requirement  for  gr«lua-  patterns  which  the  pupUs  ex- 

At  the  elementary  level  at  least  40  minutes  bibit.  Anecdotal  records,  diet  records, 
daily,  exclusive  of  recess  periods,  should  be  health  records,  attendance  records, 
devoted  to  planned  physical  education  teacher-rating  scales,  self-rating  scales, 

activities  suited  to  the  grade  leveL  performance  records,  etc.,  must  be  con- 

At  the  s^ndary  level  (gr^es  7  to  la)  at  evaluating  the  growth  and 

least  a  daily  period  of  vigorous  physical  .  ,  ^  °  ^ 

education  should  be  provided.  This  period  development  of  each  pupil  throughout 
should  be  as  long  as  the  regulation  cl*««  and  his  secondary  school  expierience. 
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Pupils  of  different  ages  and  grade 
levels  rued  a  variety  of  activities  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  needs.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  types  of  activities 
suitable  for  the  pupil’s  needs  and  abili¬ 
ties.  These  may  vary  from  complete 
rest  to  vigorous  exercise. 

Every  possibility  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
sources  of  each  department  and  each 
staff  member  in  integrating  the  health 
and  physical  education  program 
throughout  the  entire  school  is  most 
desirable.  E^ch  department  has  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  to  the  total  program. 
These  contributions  may  not  be  readily 
seen  by  teachers,  hence  an  exploration 
of  possible  contributions  shodld  be 
made. 

A  program  which  is  effective  becomes 
the  concern  of  all  menders  of  the  faculty. 
This  interest  may  manifest  itself  in  one 
or  several  wa)rs.  A  concern  for  health 
and  sanitation  factors  in  and  about  the 
school  and  community,  a  concern  about 
personal  health  and  the  practice  of 
good  health  habits  by  the  faculty  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  a  whole  are  good  indices 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Normal  growth  and  development  of 
the  pupils,  a  minimum  of  absences  due 
to  health  factors,  a  concern  for  their  own 
bodies  in  terms  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  utilization  of  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  (i.e.  vaccination,  innoculations, 
etc.),  good  teeth  and  oral  hygiene,  with 
many  other  such  actions  by  pupils  also 
reveal  to  the  authorities  a  type  of  index 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

EVALUATION  CHART  OP  THE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
POR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
need  for  some  method  whereby  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  could  make  a  quick  but  ef¬ 
fective  job  analysis  of  his  health  and 
physical  education  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  program  is  progress¬ 


ing  or  regressing.  The  following  check¬ 
list  is  provided  to  serve  this  need. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  adminis¬ 
trator  make  a  job  analysis  of  his  pro¬ 
gram  each  semester.  No  doubt  he  will 
confer  with  various  individuals  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  analysis  and  evaluation.  For 
purposes  of  clarification  and  simplicity, 
each  item  may  be  evaluated  numeri¬ 
cally  from  I  to  10;  10  being  the  highest 
rating.  As  items  are  received  and 
scored,  a  red  pencil  may  be  used  to 
indicate  the  points  where  special 
emphasis  should  be  applied. 

MOBILIZING  THE  RESOURCES  OP 

EACH  AGENCY  AND  DEPARTMENT 
POR  POSSIBLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  THE  PROGRAM 

After  using  the  above  check  list  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
the  various  factors  are  functioning  in 
the  total  health  and  physical  education 
program  of  the  school,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  may  begin  to  mobilize  the  re¬ 
sources  of  each  agency  and  to  unify  the 
contributions  which  each  can  make  to 
the  total  health  program.  Following 
this,  each  resource  agency  and  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  called  upon  to  in^cate 
its  maximum  contribution. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  education  can,  of  course, 
provide  a  wide  range  of  activities,  or¬ 
ganized  to  provide  a  well  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  normal  boys  and  girls  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  age  and  grade  levels. 
In  addition,  the  activity  program 
should  include  restricted  exercises  for 
pupils  who  cannot,  for  various  reasons, 
participate  in  the  regular  activities. 
Further,  a  program  should  be  provided 
for  the  correction  of  remedial  defects 
and  for  the  physically  handicapped 
pupils.  Physical  education  should  have 
the  facilities  to  check  and  record  pupil 
growth  and  progress  in  height,  weight, 
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and  age  development.  Habits  of  health 
may  be  established  through  dressing 
room  facilities  and  activities. 

The  physical  education  program  may 
make  its  contribution  through  many 
other  areas;  such  as,  the  development 
of  organic  power  and  neuro-muscular 
skills,  the  acquisition  of  proper  health 
habits,  the  development  of  recreational 
activities,  the  effects  of  exercise,  rest 
and  proper  nutritional  practices,  the 
importance  of  correct  posture,  not  only 
in  physical  education  classes  but  in  all 
other  activities  as  well,  the  benefits  of  a 
knowledge  of  personal  hygiene,  the  as¬ 
similation  of  health  instruction  ma¬ 
terials,  the  importance  of  periodic  in¬ 
spection,  observation  and  examination, 
the  necessity  for  a  regular  follow-up  of 
the  periodic  checks,  the  necessity  for 
individual  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  special  programs. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  school  physician,  dentist,  and 
nurse  are  key  individuals  in  the  health 
and  physical  education  program.  The 
school  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  is 
considered  to  be  an  individual  em¬ 
ployed  by  either  the  school  or  official 
health  agency;  and  who  devotes  full  or 
proportionate  time,  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  justifies  it,  to  school  health  activi¬ 
ties  or  who  is  regularly  scheduled  for 
school  work.  The  appraisal  of  the  health 
status  of  each  pupil  should  form  the 
basis  for  the  program.  The  doctors  and 
dentists,  after  making  the  regular  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental  examinations,  should 
make  reference  to  the  future  course  of 
action.  The  nurse  serves  as  coordinator 
between  the  school  and  home  and 
checks  the  follow  up  reference.  The 
teacher  is  also  responsible  for  daily  in¬ 
spection  with  referral  of  specific  cases 
to  the  nurse.  Both  the  nurse  and  the 
teacher  may  be  responsible  for  first  aid 
treatment,  individual  conferences,  and 
follow  up  of  absences  due  to  illness,  de¬ 
fects,  or  deficiencies. 


The  objective  of  the  school  nursing 
service  is  that  of  maintenance  of  maxi¬ 
mum  health  for  each  individual.  The 
nurse  in  the  high  school  probably  serves 
best  as  an  adviser  to  the  administrator 
in  developing  health  service  plans.  She 
also  advises  teachers  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  problems  which  can 
be  solved  or  improved  through  health 
instruction  and  the  promotion  of  health 
in  general.  The  nurse  should  help  make 
a  study  of  the  community  needs  as  a 
basis  for  appropriate  health  instruction. 
She  assists  in  making  known  the  health 
status  of  the  pupils,  plans  for  the  care 
of  emergency  cases,  and  assumes  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  com¬ 
municable  disease.  The  nurse  is  in  a 
position  to  make  teachers  feel  the  need 
for  health  guidance.  Each  of  her  con¬ 
tacts  with  an  individual  or  group 
should  be  considered  an  opportunity 
for  health  education. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  home  economics  department, 
through  classroom  instruction,  makes 
a  continuous  contribution  to  personal 
and  family  health  problems  in  the  areas 
of  child  care,  home  nursing,  nutrition, 
clothing,  and  home  management.  Em¬ 
phasis  may  be  given  health  problems 
which  affect  the  individual,  the  home, 
and  the  community.  Other  topics  for 
consideration  from  a  health  standpoint 
are;  the  effect  of  diet  on  child  growth 
and  development,  the  effect  of  environ¬ 
mental  influences,  and  the  economic 
aspects  of  buying  and  conserving  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

Outside  the  classroom,  the  home 
economics  department  may  engage  in 
many  activities  to  promote  the  total 
health  program.  Some  of  these  are: 
checking  trays  in  the  cafeteria  and 
rating  lunches  as  good,  fair,  poor; 
providing  a  series  of  talks  on  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  lunches  to  be  given  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  home  rooms;  preparing  model  food 
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displays  in  the  lunchroom  or  cafeteria; 
showing  appropriate  films  and  present¬ 
ing  assembly  programs  which  point 
out  the  relation  of  nutrition  and  food 
selection  and  preparation  to  good 
health;  presenting  style  shows  in  which 
the  relationship  of  clothing  and  groom¬ 
ing  to  health  is  emphasized;  arranging 
exhibits  as  an  outgrowth  of  class  proj¬ 
ects  which  will  make  a  contribution  to 
the  health  education  program. 

SCIENCE 

Much  of  the  science  curriculum,  both 
physical  and  biological,  has  a  direct  ap¬ 
plication  to  health.  Biology,  the  study 
of  life,  deals  very  definitely  with  the 
health  problem.  Disease  and  its  con¬ 
trol,  plants,  insects,  and  animals, 
sanitation,  and  the  study  of  the  human 
body  and  its  functions,  form  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  biology  course  of 
study.  Chemistry  may  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  through  the  study  of  water 
purification,  analysis  of  food  for  adul¬ 
teration,  analysis  of  cosmetics  and 
tooth  paste,  and  others.  Heating,  light¬ 
ing,  ventilation,  refrigeration  and  many 
other  topics  provide  an  opportunity  for 
stressing  health  in  physics  class. 

SOaAL  STUDIES 

Health  or  the  lack  of  it  is  no  stranger 
to  the  content  of  social  studies  courses. 
History  is  full  of  examples  and  illustra¬ 
tions  which  may  be  used  in  emphasizing 
good  health.  The  history  of  plagues  and 
communicable  diseases,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  famous  scientists,  the  history 
of  medicine,  the  history  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  many  similar  topics  are  es¬ 
sential,  as  well  as  the  study  of  human 
progress  in  its  relationship  to  health 
aspects  of  people.  The  study  of  com¬ 
munity  health  agencies,  control  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases  as  a  civic  enter¬ 
prise,  occupational  health,  housing,  and 
many  other  social  problems  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  health  education  program. 


Laws  dealing  with  meat  and  milk  in¬ 
spection,  pure  foods  and  drugs,  health 
clinics  and  hospitalization  may  also 
be  considered  in  civics  classes.  The 
economic  factors  of  unemployment, 
employment,  wealth,  poverty  as  well 
as  health  as  an  aspect  of  the  geographic 
environment  are  topics  which  may  be 
related  to  both  individual  and  group 
health  education. 

Satisfactory  adjustments  to  the 
social,  civic,  and  economic  environment 
depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
health  status  of  the  individual.  Poor 
health  may  mean  the  loss  of  man-hours 
of  labor,  loss  of  purchasing  power,  loss 
in  production;  in  fact,  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  attained  by  an  individual  or  a 
nation  depends  to  a  very  large  degree 
upon  the  health  of  the  individual.  The 
social  studies  have  a  real  contribution 
to  make  in  developing  knowledges, 
skills,  and  attitudes  toward  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  public  health  and  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  social  significance  of  good 
health. 

ENGLISH 

The  English  department  need  take 
no  back  seat  in  the  teaching  of  health. 
Subtly  and  irresistibly  through  both 
oral  and  written  daily  assignments  and 
through  reports  of  readings,  the  lessons 
of  right  living  and  the  penalties  of  neg¬ 
lect  spell  out  themselves  indelibly 
across  the  pages  of  literature.  What 
pupil  can  read  Pasteur’s  biography 
without  a  deep,  moving  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  transformed  hospitals 
from  the  portals  of  death  to  a  place  of 
life.  Not  only  does  the  reader  learn 
graphically  the  values  of  sanitation  and 
sterilization,  but  he  absorbs  much  in¬ 
formation  about  various  dieses. 

We  connect  Dequincy  with  opium, 
Poe  with  liquor,  Byron  with  deformity, 
and  Swift  with  a  vindictive  hatred  of 
mankind.  And  so  one  may  go  on  end¬ 
lessly,  for  mental  giants  often  dwell  in 
weak  bodies  that  in  turn  give  rise  to 
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warped  mental  outlook;  both  even¬ 
tually  bring  about  ruin.  Literature 
plainly  etches  the  inescapable  truth 
that  with  health  “all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible”;  without  it,  one  never  really 
keeps  his  rendezvous  with  Life  and 
full  Living. 

Supplementary  reading  is  a  field 
rich  in  possibilities  for  the  teaching  of 
health.  Fascinating  are  such  books  as 
Leaves  from  the  Surgeon's  Case  Book, 
Born  That  Way,  Microbe  Hunters, 
Hunger  Fighters,  And  They  ShaU  Walk, 
And  Now  Tomorrow,  The  Wounded 
Come  Back,  American  Doctor's  Odessy, 
Yellow  Magic,  Miracles  of  Military 
Medicine,  and  many  others. 

UATHEICATICS 

The  mathematics  department  can 
easily  develop  problems  which  deal 
with  health  and  insurance  statistics, 
the  cost  of  absence  due  to  illness,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  absences 
due  to  the  common  cold,  percentage  of 
school  and  industrial  absenteeism,  and 
many  others.  Graphs  and  charts  which 
deal  with  the  mathematical  aspects  of 
the  health  program  may  focus  pupil 
attention  on  the  enormous  cost  of  poor 
health  and  inadequate  health  facilities. 

LANGUAGE 

Teachers  of  foreign  languages  may 
be  surprised  at  the  opportunities  they 
have  for  emphasizing  health  education. 
Vocabulary  study  and  its  use  in  medi¬ 
cine,  pharmacy,  and  science  may  reveal 
an  important  phase  of  this  emphasis. 
The  customs  and  cultures  of  the  people 
whose  language  is  being  studied  may 
also  reveal  health  conditions  in  those 
countries. 

COMUERCE 

Commerce  teachers  find  that  good 
posture  is  necessary  for  developing 
proper  techniques  and  skills  in  type¬ 
writing.  The  conservation  of  eye  sight 


and  the  importance  of  complete  relaxa¬ 
tion  are  both  essential  to  the  good 
health  of  the  secretary.  Good  health 
habits  must  be  observed  if  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  to  have  the  extra  energy  needed 
to  withstand  the  nervous  tensions  of  an 
eight  hour  office  day. 

SPEECH  AND  DEBATE 

There  are  many  opportunities  to 
bring  vital  issues  before  student  groups 
and  adult  groups  in  a  community 
through  the  speech  and  debating  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  school.  Physical  fitness  and 
health  is  an  issue  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many  high  school  debaters  at 
the  present  time  since  the  national  de¬ 
bate  question  deals  with  compulsory 
military  training.  The  debater  must 
make  a  thorough  study  of  this  question 
if  he  hopes  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
arguments  of  the  opposition.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  phase  of  the  above  question  is 
the  argument  that  peace  time  military 
training  will  materially  improve  the 
health  status  of  our  young  men.  Radio 
speaking  contests  are  frequently  spon¬ 
sored  by  various  state  organizations. 
The  state  tuberculosis  associations  are 
among  the  leaders  in  this  field.  Speech 
students  are  frequently  asked  to  pre¬ 
sent  programs  for  service  clubs,  church 
groups  and  other  organizations.  Thus 
the  medium  of  community  service 
sp>eaking  provides  another  opportunity 
through  which  the  schools  may  present 
the  case  of  health  education  to  the 
public. 

MUSIC 

Certain  fundamental  principles  of 
healthful  living  can  be  taught  very 
naturally  in  connection  with  music.  A 
definite  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  good  posture 
and  proper  breathing  in  either  vocal  or 
instrumental  work.  The  importance  of 
complete  relaxation  at  given  intervals 
can  be  stressed.  One  of  the  best  op- 
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portunities  which  music  instructors 
have  for  keeping  their  pupils  health 
conscious,  is  in  connection  with  march¬ 
ing  bands.  Correct  breathing,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  posture  are  essential  if  a  band 
is  to  perform  satisfactorily.  Through 
and  understanding  and  use  of  rhythms, 
many  students  may  find  physical  and 
mental  pleasure  and  recreation. 

AET  AND  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Through  health  posters,  health  dis¬ 
plays,  and  other  visual  interpretations, 
the  art  department  may  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  program.  Many  visual 
aids,  such  as  films,  slides,  and  film 
strips  are  readily  available.  The  public 
health  services  can  provide  films  which 
deal  with  tuberculosis,  body  defences, 
the  digestive  system,  in  fact,  with 
practically  any  phase  of  health,  both 
individual  and  public. 

EXTEACUEEICULAE  ACTIVITIES 

Extracurricular  activities  may -have 
contributions  to  make  through  the 
science  clubs,  recreation  clubs,  and 
athletic  clubs.  The  activities  of  these 
clubs  serve  the  recreational  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  which  is  an  important 
part  of  their  mental  health. 

Assemblies  and  student  created  com¬ 
mencement  programs  are  always  im¬ 
portant  events  in  every  school  calendar. 
These  events  provide  the  schools  with  a 
unique  opportunity  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  A  cross-section  of  the  adults  in 
the  community  attends  any  school 
function  which  involves  pupils.  An 
awareness  of  social  needs  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  can  be  conveyed  to  the  entire 
community  if  the  program  is  informa¬ 
tive,  stimulating  and  entertaining. 

Health  and  physical  fitness  are  of 
vital  concern  to  every  community. 
Original  programs  created  by  the 
students  on  this  important  topic  can  be 
of  educational  value  not  only  to  the 
participants  but  to  the  audience  as  well. 


PIEST  AID  AND  SAFETY 

Safety  and  first  aid  classes,  safety 
patrols,  and  similar  organizations  may 
also  be  actively  engaged  in  the  health 
program. 

LIBEAEY 

The  school  library  assists  in  the 
school’s  overall  health  program  by  pro¬ 
viding  collateral  reading  for  curricular 
subjects,  materials  for  extra-curricular 
and  leisure  time  activities,  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  answer  a  student’s  per¬ 
sonal  health  problems  through  the  im¬ 
personal  medium  of  books. 

The  library’s  first  activity  in  promot¬ 
ing  health  lies,  as  always,  in  the 
provision  of  good  materials  in  abun¬ 
dance.  These  materials,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  pamphlets,  and  films,  cover  such 
subjects  as  personal  health  and  de¬ 
velopment,  mental  health,  social  ad¬ 
justment,  sex  hygiene,  public  health, 
family  problems,  disease,  narcotics,  and 
athletic  activities.  All  classes  should 
serve  as  outlets  for  these  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  topic  and 
subject. 

The  use  of  such  materials  is  extended 
by  means  of  lists  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  exhibits  of  health  books, 
highlighted  by  posters  and  articles  in 
school  papers  concerning  health  books. 
The  annual  Health  Week  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  library  to  promote  an 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Another  contribution  of  the  librarian 
to  a  school  health  program  lies  in 
biblio-therapy.  Biblio-therapy,  the  use 
of  books  which  provide  indirect  guid¬ 
ance  for  pupils’  personal  and  emotional 
problems,  is  being  recognized  as  a 
valuable  means  of  clarifying  situations 
and  solving  maladjustments.  Biblio- 
therapy  acts  either  by  draining  a 
student’s  attention  away  to  other 
channels,  or  providing  parallel  situa¬ 
tions  which  furnish  an  outlet  for  emo¬ 
tional  tension.  The  librarian’s  greatest 
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service  lies  in  recognizing  a  pupil’s  need 
for  biblio-therapy  and  tactfully  pro¬ 
viding  the  books  which  help  to  heal. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Many  of  the  above  mentioned  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  used  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  of  the  school.  Service 


MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENTS 

An  effective  health  program  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  a  school  or  in  a  school 
system  unless  the  engineers,  custodians, 
and  the  maintenance  crews  are  con¬ 
scious  of  what  the  school  purposes  to 
do  in  the  direction  of  health  education. 
Some  schools  have  experimented  with 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  RESOURCE  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


Each  resource  agency  should  be  rated  according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  making  its 
maximum  contribution.  By  using  pencils  of  different  colors,  the  same  check  list  may  be 
used  for  several  semesters  to  reveal  changes  and  improvements  in  the  contributions  made 
by  various  agencies. 


RESOURCE  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


RATING  OP  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
the  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8. 

Physical  Science . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9- 

Social  Studies . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

lO. 

English . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II. 

Mathematics . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12. 

Foreign  Language . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13- 

Commerce . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14- 

Speech . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IS- 

Music . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i6. 

Art . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

17- 

Visual  Aids . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i8. 

Extracurricular  Activities  .  .  . 
(which) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

19. 

Assemblies . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20. 

Safety  classes . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

21. 

Library . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

22. 

Custodial  Service . 

List  others 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Clubs,  the  Community  Health  Agen¬ 
cies,  the  Parent  Teacher  Association, 
and  the  School  Board  are  all  important 
organizations  in  coordinating  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  various  civic  groups 
in  the  total  health  program.  School 
pupils  should  have  a  voice  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  may  be  used  to  present 
school  health  needs  to  the  community. 


the  idea  of  inviting  the  technical  labor 
people  to  sit  in  on  certain  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  when  the  physical  factors  per¬ 
taining  to  the  buildings  and  their  care 
are  being  discussed.  The  importance 
of  well  regulated  heat,  light,  and  venti¬ 
lation  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha¬ 
sized.  Certainly  it  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  drinking  fountains. 
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shower  rooms,  gymnasiums,  and  toilets 
be  kept  as  sanitary  as  possible.  When 
special  bulletins  concerning  health  are 
issued  to  teachers  it  would  seem  ad¬ 
visable  that  these  also  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  operation  and  maintenance 
crews.  Administrators  can  improve  the 
cleanliness  of  their  buildings  if  they 
will  occasionally  compliment  those 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  maintain 
the  buildings  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
We  are  prone  to  criticize  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  bad;  let  us  praise  or  commend 
when  we  see  that  a  job  is  being  well 
done. 

The  superintendent  or  principal 
should  serve  as  the  coordinator  of  all 
in-school  and  out-of-school  agencies  in 
order  that  an  effective  program  may 
operate  to  insure  the  maximum  health 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Adequate  facilities  and  equipment  are 
necessary  if  a  program  of  health  and 
physical  education  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
all  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  school. 
Space  for  activity  usually  poses  the 
greatest  problem;  however,  a  survey  of  all 
the  facilities  available  may  reveal  re¬ 
sources  that  have  been  untouched.  The 
utilization  of  public  playgrounds  and 
accessible  vacant  lots  may  enable  an 
expansion  of  the  activity  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  seasonable  weather  for 
outdoor  activities.  Some  schools  have 
secured  p>ermission  to  close  adjacent 
streets  during  school  hours  for  certain 
activities. 

In  many  locations,  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  a  determining  factor  in 
providing  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
facilities.  Where  conditions  are  suitable 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  out¬ 
door  activities. 

Obviously,  the  amount  of  space 
necessary  for  an  adequate  program  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and 
the  age-grade  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 


gymnasium  should  serve  the  school  not 
only  for  physical  education  class  activi¬ 
ties  but  also  for  the  recreational  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  the  school  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  essential  that  a  survey  be 
made  to  determine  the  maximum  serv¬ 
ice  needs  of  the  school  and  community, 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  served,  the 
peak  load  during  and  after  school  hours, 
for  noon  hour  programs,  and  for  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes.  Maximum  utilization 
of  the  facilities  will  contribute  to  gen¬ 
eral  school  morale  as  well  as  to  the 
health  and  physical  education  program. 

Rainy  and  stormy  days  present  prob¬ 
lems  for  many  schools  with  limited 
facilities.  Activities  for  mixed  groups 
of  boys  and  girls;  such  as,  folk,  square 
and  social  dancing,  light  rhythmic 
exercises;  and  some  team  games,  such 
as  volley  ball  may  be  provided.  Roller 
skating  on  concrete  drives  is  another 
possibility.  These  activities  can  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  boys  and  girls  as 
well  as  providing  for  physical  exercise. 

Minimum  indoor  facilities  should 
include  floor  space  for  basketball,  vol¬ 
ley  ball,  gymnastics,  shuffleboard,  ping 
pong,  sp>ecial  exercise  rooms,  locker  and 
shower  rooms,  and  class  rooms  for 
health  classes.  Minimum  outdoor  facili¬ 
ties  should  provide  for  both  boys  and 
girls  and  should  include  space  for 
tennis,  badminton,  soccer,  hockey, 
archery,  baseball,  softball,  football, 
track,  horse  shoe  pitching,  and  many 
others. 

Examination  rooms,  facilities  for  the 
doctor,  dentist,  and  nurse  are  essential 
to  the  health  education  program. 

Schools  which  have  ortly  a  minimum 
amount  of  equipment  may  be  able  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  program  of  activi¬ 
ties.' Somt  of  the  most  commonly  used 
equipment  can  be  made  by  students 
and  teachers,  either  in  the  school  shops 
or  as  a  part  of  class  activities.  In  the 
bibliography  the  teacher  will  find 


HEALTH  RECORD  CARD  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES 


INDIANAPOLIS  PVBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


_ High  School 

{Health  data  obtained  from  elementary  scko<d  record  card  in  high  school  office) 


IlUfUNUATION  AND  CUNICAL  TeSTS  D 

(Please  Check) 

Typhoid  _  Date _  Chicken  Pox 

Small  Pox  _  Date _  Diptheria 

Diptheria  _  Date _  Measles 

_ Date _  Mumps 

_ Date _  Pneumonia 


Disease  Expekience 


(Please  Check) 

_  Rheumatic  Fever. 

_  Scarlet  Fever 

_  Small  Pox 

_  Tonsillitis 

_  T.  B.  Contact 


NAME  OP  PAIOLY  PHYSICIAN 


NAME  OP  DENTIST 


{Health  data  obtained  by  high  school  physical  examination) 

Code:  0,  Satisfactory;  X,  needs  medical  attention;  i,  a,  or  3:  Slightly,  moderately, 
markedly  unsatisfactory;  A  dash  ( — )  no  information  obtained;  00,  correction. 


To  be  obtained  arid  recorded  by  physical  education  teacher) 


2ND  Exam. 


Hernu 


Other 

Depects 


Physician’s  Recommendations  as  to  Medical  Treatment 
Needed,  Immunization,  etc. 


ist  Examination 


and  Examination 


Should  the  pupil  participate  in  the  regular  physical  education  program? 

Yes _  No. 

Signed _ M.D.  ist  Examination  date _ 

Signed _ M.D.  and  Examination  date _ 


INVENTORY  CARD  FOR  9B  BOYS 


IN 


Name 


S.R. 


_ fflGH  SCHOOL 

Addrefts _  Phone . 


(Information  to  be  obtained  from  high  school  office 
and 

qB  Guidanu  Record  Cards) 


Date  of  Birth _  Age _  Date - 

MONTH  DAY  YEAR  YEARS  MONTHS 

Living  with  father  and  mother _ with  father _ with  mother _ with  others - 

Name  of  parent  or  guardian _  Occupation _ 

Place  of  Birth _  School  last  attended - 

TOWN  OR  COUNTY  STATE 

I.Q. _  Grade  School  Rating _  8A  Physical  Education  mark - 

Parents’  Cooperativeness _  General  health  of  pupil - 

Physical  Handicap _  Regularity  of  Attendance - 

Special  talents  and  abilities  related  to  physical  education - - 


If  employed  for  wages: _ 

KIND  07  JOB  NUMBER  07  HOURS  EMPLOYED  PER  WEEK 

Program  at  school  is  from _ to _  Lunch  Period _ 


(Information  to  be  obtained  by  physical  education  teacher) 

Is  pupil  satisfied  with  school  work  and  the  school?  Yes _  No - 

If  no,  why? _ _ — — - 

What  does  the  pupil  dislike  about  the  school? - — 

Is  pupil  a  light _ moderate _ or  heavy  eater? - 

What  is  a  typical  lunch? _ — - 

Does  pupil  smoke?  Yes _  No  -  If  yes,  how  much - 

When  does  pupil  regularly  go  to  bed? _  Arise? - 

What  out  of  school  exercises  (physical)  does  pupil  have? _ 

What  in  school  exercises  (physical)  other  than  physical  education  class  does  pupil  have? 


Does  pupil  walk  to  school?  Yes _  No _ If  yes,  how  far? 

Describe  the  general  physical  appearance  of  boy _ 


Results  of  test 


Physical  Education  Teacher 
Class 
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sources  which  may  be  used  quite 
satisfactorily  in  providing  games  and 
stunts  for  recreational  purposes. 

MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  of  any  school  activity  or 
program  should  be  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  evaluation  of  the  goals  to 
be  attained,  the  techniques,  methods. 


*  Date  each  score  as  it  is  made  or  measured. 


materials,  and  exercises  used  in  attain¬ 
ing  these  goals,  and  the  outcomes  of  the 
program  must  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  measurement  of  pupil  growth 
and  development  as  they  acquire  de¬ 
sirable  behavior  patterns  should  be  the 
concern  of  every  school.  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  matter  to  measure  the 


INDIANA  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TEST— SCORE  CARD 

Name  Male  Female  Grade 

Schoo 

Class 

City  County 

f  Section^  Hoim 

Days 

Per  Weee 

Encircle  the  classification  group  in  which  this  individual  falls.  See  Test  Direction 
Sheets  for  dassification  procedure. 

Boys 

67s- 

709 

710- 

744 

745- 

779 

780- 

814 

81  s- 
849 

i 

88s  up 

Girls 

S  S 

S  M 

S  H 

M  S 

M  M 

M  H 

T  S 

T  M  T  H 

Item 

No. 

Event 

Grade  10* 

Grade  ii* 

Grade  12* 

B 

Age  in  months  to  last  half  year 

2 

Height  (l&st  full  inch) 

3 

Weight  in  pounds 

B 

Classification  Index 

5 

Straddle  chins 

B 

Push-ups  (floor) 

■ 

Squat  thrust  (30') 

8 

Sum  of  scores  on  items  5,  6,  7 

9 

Vertical  jump  to  last  half  inch 

10 

Indiana  Physical  Fitness  Score 
(item  8  times  item  9) 

II 

Percent  of  change  (Optional) 

A 
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memorization  of  a  verse  of  poetry,  or 
the  knowledge  or  facts  learned  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Other  objectives  are  not 
so  simply  measured.  To  measure 
physical  growth  and  development  each 
school  should  at  least  utilize  a  limited 
number  of  valid  tests  which  determine 
height,  weight,  strengths,  and  skills. 

Inventory  information,  health  rec¬ 
ords,  and  scores  earned  on  physical  fit¬ 
ness  tests  should  be  included  in  the 
cumulative  record  for  each  pupil. 
Sample  information  records  are  in¬ 
cluded. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS  FROM 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1945-46 

O.  K.  Gauxtson,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


We  were  very  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Quarterly  would  again  this  year  be 
able  to  publish  the  complete  statistical 
summary,  presenting  separately  the 
data  for  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
less  than  200,  200  to  499,  500  to  999, 
and  1,000  or  more,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
bined  summaries.  This  enables  us  to 
give  a  clearer  picture  relative  to  such 
items  as  salaries,  length  of  school  year, 
preparation  of  teachers,  et  cetera. 

The  number  of  our  member  schools 
continues  to  show  a  slight  increase, 
being  this  year  3,025  as  compared  with 
3,021  of  last  year.  With  the  close  of 
hostilities  and  the  modification  of  the 
draft,  the  total  enrollment  in  member 
secondary  schools  shows  some  increase. 
It  is  still,  however,  somewhat  below  the 
enrollment  of  1942.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  these 
reports  were  sent  in,  October,  1945, 
many  of  our  young  people  who  would 
normally  have  been  in  school  were 
either  still  in  the  armed  services  or  in 
industry.  The  trend  toward  a  smaller 
average  enrollment  has  apparently 
been  arrested,  and  we  now  have  an 
average  enrollment  of  492.8,  which  is 
the  largest  since  1942. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  re¬ 
mains  practically  constant.  We  can 
look  forward  to  an  increase  in  this 
number  for  the  coming  year,  but  the 
figure  will  probably  not  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  for  another  two  or  three  years. 

The  length  of  the  school  year,  when 
compared  with  the  data  for  previous 
years,  raises  some  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  Secretary.  We  note,  for  example, 
that  the  number  of  schools  having 


terms  of  less  than  170  days  has  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  and  this  year  it  is  apH 
proximately  double  the  number  of 
such  terms  in  1945.  The  number  of 
schools  with  terms  of  175  to  179,  180 
to  184,  and  185  or  more  has  in  each 
instance  decreased.  Why  this  situation 
exists  is  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  past 
we  have  assumed  that  the  length  of  the 
school  year  was  closely  correlated  with 
economic  conditions  and  the  presumed 
ability  of  a  school  district  to  support 
its  educational  program. 

Only  approximately  one-third  of  the 
member  secondary  schools  report  class 
periods  of  less  than  44  minutes  net.  An 
examination  of  data  from  previous 
years,  however,  fails  to  reveal  any  defi¬ 
nite  trend  other  than  that  the  55  to  59 
minute  period  is  apparently  slowly 
gaining  favor. 

We  note  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
popularity  of  summer  sessions  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  reports  for  the  current 
school  year,  when  published  next  year, 
will  show  a  very  definite  reduction  in 
the  number  of  such  sessions.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  also  be  an  improvement 
in  the  number  of  clock  hours  per  unit. 
It  will  be  noted  that  134  of  the  473 
summer  schools  now  report  less  than 
120  clock  hours  required  for  each  unit. 
Even  during  the  war,  this  picture  has 
been  gradually  improving,  since  in 
1944,  208  of  487  summer  schools,  and 
in  1945,  1 41  of  483  summer  schools  fell 
into  that  category. 

We  again  present  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
form  of  a  distribution  from  which 
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those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  can  construct  percentile  graphs 
with  which  they  can  compare  their 
own  situation,  both  in  terms  of  the 
total  picture  of  all  schools  within  the 
Association  and  also  with  schools  of 
their  own  enrollment  group. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  times  of 
either  decreased  or  static  enrollment, 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  continues  to 
show  a  very  small  per  cent  of  schools 
with  a  ratio  of  greater  than  30  pupils 
per  teacher. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  we  pre¬ 
sent  a  distribution  showing  the  number 
of  classes  per  teacher.  Although  in  some 
states  the  data  is  incomplete,  it  is 
disturbing  to  note  that  209  of  our 
teachers  are  meeting  seven  or  more 
classes  daily. 

The  tendency  toward  excess  loads  on 
the  part  of  pupils  has  continued  to  de¬ 
crease,  and  this  year  we  show  that  of 
all  pupils  enrolled  in  North  Central 
schools,  only  3.8  percent  are  carrying 
five  or  more  units  for  credit. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  13,992  new  staff  members,  the 
number  of  men  has  again  passed  the 
5,000  mark.  This  is  probably  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  return  of  men  teachers 
from  the  armed  services  and  industry. 
From  such  reports  as  we  have  had  from 
teacher-training  institutions,  this  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  only  temporary.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  pre-war  years,  the  number 
of  men  in  training  for  the  teaching 
profession  is  small  indeed.  In  fact,  the 
outlook  with  regard  to  the  future 
supply  of  teachers,  men  and  women,  is 
extremely  dark,  and  every  effort  shoiild 
be  made  by  member  schools  to  retain 
satisfactory  teachers  now  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  and  to  so  improve  conditions  of 
employment  as  to  attract  desirable 
young  people  into  the  profession.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Secretary,  a  recruiting 
campaign  to  secure  students  for  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  can  at  best  be  but 
a  palliative;  the  cure  lies  in  making 
the  profession  itself  more  attractive. 
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Not  all  schook  reported. 
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Not  all  ichoob  reported. 
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Not  all  iclioolf  reported. 
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all  Kbook  reported. 


TABLE  I  (Conduded) 


States 

Lobaeiaiis 

Number  of  Librarians 
Employed 

Number  of  Hours  of  Training 
in  Library  Saence 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Over  33 

16-33 

6-is 

X.  Arisons . 

9 

14 

0 

0 

6 

3.  Arkansas . 

8 

*3 

X 

9 

9 

3.  Colorado . 

31 

0 

I 

7 

4.  Illinois . 

193 

14 

9 

48 

6.  Iowa . 

mm 

53 

H 

0 

»7 

7.  Kansas . 

»3 

134 

I 

46 

8.  Michigan . 

7 

3* 

3 

9 

9.  Minnesota . 

8 

36 

10 

9 

90* 

10.  Missouri . 

13 

46 

xo 

3 

19 

It.  Montana . 

9 

9 

7 

13.  Nebraska . 

74 

9 

x6 

13.  New  Mexico . 

10 

0 

4 

14.  North  Dakota . 

5* 

X  ' 

*3 

ts-  Ohio . 

106 

* 

9 

18 

16.  Oklahoma . 

90 

X 

S3 

17.  South  Dakota . 

4* 

0 

X9 

18.  West  Virginia . 

91 

9 

t3 

tg.  Wisconsin . 

17 

X 

XO 

30.  Wyoming . 

9 

0 

4 

Totals,  1946 . 

138  1 

996 

86 

39 

3*5* 

*  Not  all  schools  reported. 
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TABLE  n  {Continued) 


Not  all  fchooU  reported. 


TABLE  U  {Continued) 


KOI  c4c  '**9t0x 


TABLE  n  {CoHlinuei) 


ao.  Wyoming. . 


TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Not  all  Kboolf  reported. 
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*  Not  all  fchoob  reported. 


TABLE  n  (Couiinued) 


TABLE  n  (Concluded) 


LtBEAXIAMS 

n 

1 

Statks 

Number  of  Librarians 
Employed 

Number  of  Hours  Training 
in  Library  Science 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Over  as 

i6-as 

6-1$ 

I.  Arixona . 

10 

30 

S 

3 

6 

a.  Arkanus . 

9 

38 

Z 

3 

Z3 

j.  Colorado . 

x6 

>4 

7 

Z 

18 

6- 

4.  Illinois . 

63 

96 

38 

IS 

63 

5.  Indiana . 

30 

S7 

40 

30 

6 

6.  Iowa . 

65 

8 

3 

31 

7.  Kansas . 

34 

3S 

10 

s 

31 

8.  Michigan . 

36 

81 

14 

ZO 

30 

9.  Minnesota . 

31 

*S 

30 

14 

■  1 

10.  Missouri . 

tg 

43 

7 

19 

i 

It.  Montana . 

3 

5 

z 

3 

7 

ta.  Nebraska . 

Z3 

31 

4 

30 

IS-  New  Mexico . 

13 

13 

9 

7 

14.  North  Dakota . 

7 

z6 

3 

13 

IS.  Ohio . 

60 

169 

48 

57 

68 

t 

16.  Oklahoma . 

40 

6 

19 

17.  South  Dakota . 

19 

z 

13 

f 

18.  West  Virginia . 

55 

Z1 

s» 

ul 

IQ.  Wisconsin . 

s» 

zo 

40 

to.  Wyoming . 

■■ 

IZ 

3 

6 

> 

Totau,  1946 . 

441  1 

9t4 

*ss 

143 
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all  Kboob  icportad. 
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Totals,  1946.. 


TABLE  in  (Continued) 


\ 


Not  all  KhooU  reported. 


TABLE  in  (Continued) 


Totals,  1946.. 


TABLE  m  (Continued) 


TABLE  m  (Continued) 


Not  all  schools  reported. 


Not  all  schoob  reported. 


TABLE  in  (Continued) 


Totals,  1046...  it.ogS  8,717  1,81s  S  330  7»  69  *  *63  1,387  7S  86  U7  6a  66  67  S*  S7  54*  I  S*S  iM  »7S  119  9i  7S  374 
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States 

LnsAniAMS 

Numher  of  Librarians 
Employed 

Number  of  Hours  of  Training 
in  Library  Science 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Over  S3 

16-S3 

6-is 

I.  Arizona . 

4 

I 

1 

P 

3 

t.  Arkaniai . 

7 

8 

X 

P 

7 

3.  Colorado . 

7 

4 

6 

X 

3 

4.  lUtnois . 

63 

19 

43 

8 

18 

S.  Indiana . 

37 

xo 

sg 

3 

3 

6.  Iowa . 

>g 

3 

X3 

3 

4 

7.  Kansas . 

31 

10 

6 

6 

XP 

8.  Michigan . 

37 

s8 

33 

8 

9 

g.  Minnesota . 

*3 

6 

S3 

X 

s 

10.  Missouri . 

33 

13 

IS 

3 

6 

II.  Montana . 

4 

0 

a 

X 

P 

IS.  Nebraska . 

6 

I 

3 

X 

X 

13.  New  Mexico . 

3 

3 

X 

P 

3 

14.  North  Dakota . 

4 

3 

3 

X 

3 

15.  Ohio . 

76 

67 

54 

5 

3X 

16.  Oklahoma . 

9 

4 

3 

X 

7 

17.  South  Dakota . 

3 

P 

a 

p 

P 

18.  West  Virgiiiia . 

43 

3 

33 

7 

XP 

ig.  Wisconsin . 

39 

IP 

17 

7 

3X 

so.  Wyoming . 

4 

P 

X 

3 

X 

Totau,  igad . 

430 

iga 

S«4 

S6 

133 
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Not  all  ichook  reported. 
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1946..  o  o  6  6  39  80  108  75  47  <4  6  2  93  22>  48  S  4.434  >4.338 18, 5Si  >8,275  55.598 
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i 


8,178  i,4M.a7o  587.  144.811  175.536 
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I 


Not  all  scboob  reported. 


Numbcf  of  Clock  Hours  for  Each  Unit 


Not  all  tcboolf  reported. 
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1041. 


Total  Numbex  of  ADimnsnAToas 


Not  all  schools  reported. 
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31.659 


TABLE  V  (CotUitiuaf) 


all  fchooU  reported. 


TABLE  V  {Continues) 


Not  all  tchooU  reported. 


TABLE  V  (Continued) 


Not  all  icliools  reported. 


TABLE  V  {Condtidei) 


Statu 

LiMAtiAirg 

Number  of  Librarians 
Employed 

Number  of  Hours  Training 
in  Library  Science 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Over  a3 

i6-a3 

6-15 

I.  Aiixcuu . 

aa 

54 

za 

a.  Arkanus . 

18 

69 

a8 

3.  Colorado . 

41 

6a 

az 

a.  niisoia . 

306 

310 

187 

43 

Z65 

5.  Indiana . 

oa 

07 

107 

31 

18 

6.  Iowa . 

S8 

110 

39 

5 

7.  Kansas . 

03 

178 

36 

za 

8.  Michigan . 

144 

147 

93 

^z 

g.  Minnesota . 

76 

6S 

78 

10.  Missouri . 

100 

zoz 

60 

50 

It.  Montana . 

za 

8 

la.  Nebraska . 

40 

107 

13.  New  Mexico . 

17 

34 

14.  North  Dakota . 

13 

69 

37 

IS-  Ohio . 

154 

380 

113 

16.  Oklahoma . 

43 

134 

17.  South  Dakota . 

la 

6z 

18.  West  Virginia . 

8g 

75 

4Z 

78 

ig.  Wisconsin . 

0$ 

80 

S3 

83 

ao.  Wyoming . 

za 

ao 

■H, 

zz 

Totau,  1046 . 

1.546 

1.100 

004 

aSo 

1.034 

ms . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1044 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ma . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

